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Prices  received  by  growers  for  both  citrus 
and  non-citrus  fruits  rose  sharply  during  the 
early  1940's  in  response  to  strong  wartime  de- 
mand, prices  for  non-citrus  fruits  rising  more 
than  those  for  citrus  fruits.  At  the  same  time, 
citrus  production  increased  sharply,  while  that 


of  non-citrus  fruits  tended  to  decline.  After 
the  war  citrus  prices  dropped  sharply  until  1948, 
w hen  they  rose  in  response  to  smaller  production. 
In  1949-50,  prices  for  citrus  fruits  rose  further; 
while  prices  of  non-citrus  fruits  declined. 
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SUMMARY 


Outlook  for  1951  .  r-.  ■ 

Demand  for  fruit  in  1951  is  expected  to  be  stronger  than  in  I95O9 
But  if  average  weather  prevails,  total  production  of  fruit  in  195^  will 
be  moderately  larger  than  this  year^  and  grower  prices  may  average 
around  the  levels  of  1950«> 

Demand  for  fresh  fruit  in  1951  probably  will  be  moderately  stronger 
than  in  1950*    Because  of  smaller  packs  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  in 
1950'and  the  likelihood  of  small  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951  pack 
season,  demand  of  processors  for  fruit  for  canning  and  drying  raa^  be  even 
stronger  than  it  was  in  1950»  -     '  ' 

The  outlook  for  exports  of  fruit,  is  improvingo    Export  demand  for 
fruit  in  the  195O-5I  season  is  expected  to  be  slightly  stronger  than  in 
19^9-50^    I't  <^ven  may  strengthen  fiirther  in  1951~52(|  if  economic  conditions 
continue  to  improve  in  foreign  countries  and  there  ar.e  no  widespread 
conflicts.    In  the  195O-51  season,  exports  of  apples  and  winter  pears  are 
expected  to  be  larger  than  in  19^9~50t         considerably  under  the 
1935-39  average.    Exports  of  orang,es  also  may  be  larger  than  in  19^9~50»  ' 
and  those  of  grapefruit  are  likely  to  be  much  larger.    But  exports  of 
dried  fruits  from  the  smaller  1950~51  pack  are  expected  to  be  down  from 
19^9-50« 

Imports  of  bananas  from  foreign  countries  and  shipments  pf  canned ■ 
pineapple  aftd  pineapple  juice  from  Hawo-ii  probably  \-nll  continue  at  the 
rates  of  the  last  few  years.    Howevor,  actual  imports  and  shipments  will 
be  conditioned  greatly  by  supplies  in  the  producijig  countries. 
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Total  production  of  deciduous  fruits  in  1951  proTjatly  will  "bo 
moderately  larger  than  in  1950|  i^"  avcr-agc  weather  prevails  and  if  produc- 
tion of  some  fruits  follows  the  usual  order  of  large  crops  succeeding 
small  crops.     In  19^1  larger  crops  seem  likely  for  sweet  cherries,  grapes, 
peachesj  pears,  prunes,  and  straw"berries.    Production  of  apples  and  sour 
cherries  may  "be  smaller.    The  1951~52  citrus  crop  also  may  "bo  a  little 
larger  than  the  prospective  1950-51  crop  if  citrus  trees  in  Terns  mako 
further  recovery  from  the  freeze  damage  of  19^9  '"^nd  if  weather  in 
California  is  more  favora"ble» 

Prospects  for  1950^^51  Marketing  Season  '  .  . 

•  Production -of  deciduous  fruits  in  1950  is  about  1^  percent  smaller 
than  the  19^9  crop  and  7  percent  smaller  than  the  1939-^g  average.  The 
reduced  production  in  1950  resulta  mainly  from  ■  smaller*  c^ops  of  apples, 
sv/ect  cherries,  grapes,  peaches,  paars,  plums,' 'and  prunes,  '  3dt.  the  crops, 
of  souj?  cherries,  cran'berries,  rand  strawberries  a;re  larger, 

.  Supplies  of  apples  prolDably  v/ill  be  about  as  large  this  fall  and 
winter  as  in  this  period  of  19^9~50»    But  supplies  of  winter  pears  are 
expected  to  be  smaller.    Grower  prices  for  these  two  fruits  are  expected 
to  average  higher  this  f  "11  than  last,  but  after  January  1,  1951t  they 
may  not  be  far  different  from  prices  in  the  early  months  of  1950,  when 
they  rose.    If  January  1  stocks  are  larger  than  stocks  on  January  1,  1950, 
prices  may  not  be  as  high.    Prices  for  grapes  are  expected  to  continue 
higher,  and  those  of  cranberries  lovror,  this  fall  than  last. 

Based  on  October  1  condition,  the  1950~51  crop  of  early  and  raidsoason 
oranges  v;as  forecast  2  percent  largor  than  the  19^9-50  crop,  and  the  new 
grapefruit  crop  was  forecast  about  3^  perent  larger  than  the  short 
19^9~50  crop.    But  the  prospective  new  crops  in  Florida  were  damaged 
slightly  by  a  hurricane  in  mid~Octobcr,    G-rower  prices  for  oranges  probably 
vrill  not  average  quite  as  high  this  fall  and  winter  as  in  this  period  of 
19^9~50«    Prices  for  grapefruit  may  be  much  lower  this  fall  and  winter. 
Processor  demand  is  expected  to  give  considerable  support  to  prices  for 
these  two  fruit  s«     But  it  probably  will  be  more  effective  for  oranges 
than  grapefruit,  because  of  the  large  increase  in  supplies  of  the  latter 
that  will  be  available  for  processing. 

The  1950-51  pack  of  dried  fruits  is  expected  to  turn  out  much  smaller 
than  the  19^1-9-50  pack,  but  the  new  pack  of  canned  fruits  probably  mil  be 
only  moderately  smaller  —  results  of  the  decline  in  tonnage  of  fruit 
produced  in  195O,    Retail  prices  for  the  new  packs  probably  will  be  a 
little  higher  than  in  the  19^9-50  season. 

Production  of  canned  fruit  juices  in  19^9-50,  mostly  citrus,  is  about 
one-tenth  smaller  thnn  the  19^2-%  pack.    Bat  this  decline  was  considerably 
more  than  offset  by  a  f-orther  sharp  rise  in  out-out  of  frozen  concentrated 
citrus  juices.    Because  output  of  such  frozen  juices  more  than  doubled  in 
1950  plus  large  increases  in  pack  of  frozen  strawberries  and  cherries,  the 
1950  pack  of  frozen  fruits  and  fruit  juices  set  a  n&-r  record,  about  one- 
third  above  the  19^9  pack.    Retail  prices  for  canned  and  frozen  citrus 
juices  probably  will  be  somewhat  lov;cr  in  1951  than  in  1950. 
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The  1950  crop  of  the  four  major  trne  nuts  —  alKicndsT  walnut Sj  fil- 
berts, .and  -oecans  —  is  about  22  percent  smaller  than  the  record  19^9  crop, 
bvit  ■  3  percent  above  the  1939-^2!  avera'^.-e©    G-rower  "orices  for  the  1950  crops 
are  expected  to  average  above  19^9  prices,   :IiTiport'^  of  Brazil  nutf-j^  fil- 
berts, and  vnlnuts  in  195O-5I  proba'^ly  v;ii.l  ;be  con'^iderably  small '^r  tho.n 
in  19^9-'509  but  imports  of  other-  tree  nuts  nriy,  "'^ 0  •  somewhat  larger. 

Consumption  of  fresh  fruit  and  processed  fruit  on  a' fresh  weight 
basis  is  e-qjected  to  total  a  little  snaller  per  person  in  1950' than  in  • 
19^9»    Mos'o  of  the  decrease  'aTlII  be  in  fresh  fruits,  a, result  of  roduced 
supplies  of  citrus  fruit-  in  the  first  half  of-  the  year  and  smaller 
supplies  of  deciduous  fniits  in  the  second  half o    Some  increase  in-  con- 
sumption seems  likely  in  1951* 

OMGSS 

Outlook  for  1951-^2 

The  1951-52  •  orange  and  tangerine  crop  may  be  a  little  lar.j;er  than  • 
the  1950*-'5l  ^rop  >  if  average  weather  prevail so-  •  Small  increases  in  produc- 
tion seem  likely  in  Florida,  where  bearing  acreage  increased  about  20  per- 
cent from  19^4-45  to  19^'9~50»         in  leysisg  where  further  recoyory  from' 
the  freeze  damage  to  tr.^es  in  19^9  is  expected*;    There  also  may  be  some 
increase  m  production  of  navel  and  miser llaneous  oranges  in  California, 
\<here  the  1950-51  crop  is  moderately  smaller  than  the  rediiced  19'-^9~50  crop 
and  much  smaller  than  the  1939-'^S  average© 

Product  ion  of  Early  and  Midseagon  Oranges       '  : 
Expected  to  be  Slightly  Larger  in  19 50*" 51 

The  1950-51  crop  of  early  and  midseason  oranges  is  estimated  as  of 
October  1  at  52.^  million  boxes,  2  percent  larger  than  the  19U9-5O  crop 
and  17  percent  larger  than  the  1939^^3  average. 

Althoiigh  the  hurricane  in  Florida  in  mid-October  cntiaed  a  loss  of 
approximately  1  million  boxes  of  oranges,  aooordiag  to  a,  preliminary 
appraisal  of  the  dam^age,-  this  is  less  th'-'ji  1  percent  of  the  total-  crop  • 
of  oranges  in  prospect  in  the  United  States  for  1950~51<»   " 

Production  of  early  ?^Jid  midseason  oranges  in  Florida  is  estimated 
as  of  October  1  at  35  'Million  boxesg  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
United  States  crop  of  such  oranges=     If  realized,  the  Florida  crop  vdll 
set  a  new  record,  k  percent  larger  than  the  record  crop  in:  T9^^9-50  and' 
51  percent  above  average.    Production  in  California  is  estim-ited  at 
l^+,5  million  boxes,  7  percent  -s^ialler  than  in  19U9-50  and  21  percent 
below  average,.  The  Texas  crop  of  2,1  million  bexos  is  almost  twice  as 
largo  as  the  ^hort  I9U9-5O  crop  and  near  average,-- indicating  strong 
recovery  of  trees  from  the  freeze  damage  in.l9^«  -  - 

The  prospective  Florida  crop  of  27»5  million  boxes  of  Valencia 
oranges  (as  estimated  October  l)  is  10  percent  larger  than  the  19^)-9'"50  crop 
and  ^-1  i3erc(5!nt  larg'";r  than  average.     Total  production  of  oranges  in, Florida 
in  1950-'51  is  estimated  ^as  of  October  l)  at  62,5  million  boxe,s,  a-.-new- 
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record  if  reaJizede  .  The  Taxis  crop  of  V-dencia  orangng  is  also  up  sharp- 
ly follovdn^^  the  freeze  damage  to  trees  in  19^9^  and  the  prospective  crop 
>  is  cnticiated  at  3.,^  million  "boxes,  more  th-ai  twice  the  short  19^9-50  crop 
and  slightly  acove  avora,3eo    The  first  estimate  on  the  new  California 
Valencio.  crop  will  become  available  in  Locenocre    Condition  of  the  crop 
on  Octo"ber  1  \^/as  "better  than  on  the  s-arae  date  last  year  "but  not  quite  as 
good  as  average.    The  19U9-50  crop  of  California  Valencia  oranges,,  for 
which  the  season  is  nearly  over^  is  ostinatod  at  26o7  million  "boxes. 
Karv:st  of  Valencias  usually  starts  in  Florida  in  Feliruary  and  a"bout 
Itiy  1  in  California,    Harvest  of  the  new.  crop  of  e:\rly  nnd  midseason 
oranges  got  under  '.ijay  in  Florida  in  late  SoptenTDero    The  California  harvest 
is-  expect  3d  to  g  -.t  under  way  in  Novcra'boro 

The  1950~51  crop  of  Florida  tangerines  is  estimated  as  of  Octo'bGr  1 
at  UoS  million  "boxes,  U  percent  under  the  record  19^<-9~50  crop  'mt  32  per- 
cent a"bove  averages    Harvest  usually  starts  in  ITovem'ber  and  ends  in  April. 

Total  production  of  orang.^-s  and  t?Jigerines  in  I950'"5l  will  "be  slightly 
larger  than  the  19U9-5O  crop  of  nearly  110  million  "boxes  if  the  crop  turns 
out  as  large  as  seemed  likelj''  on  Octohor  lo 

Prices  May  ITot  Average  As  Hi^ 
This  Fall  and'  Wint er  As  Last_ 

Market  laoveraont  of  the  1950-51  crop  of  Florida  oranges  got  under  way 
in  late  Septem"ber,  several  \ireoks  earlier  than  movement  of  the  19^-l-9**50  crop,. 
By  raid-Octo'ber  substantially  more  oranges  had  "been  moved  "by  truck  and  rail 
than  in  the  same  part  of  the  19^9'"50  socason* 

Prices  for  new-crop  Florida  ora:ijges  on  the  ririncipcal  auction  markets 
averaged  nearly  as  high  in  mid-Octo'bcr  as  a  year  earliere    With  increasing 
shipments,  prices  in  ITovr.m'b'^r  and  Deccm"ber  are  expect.:d  to  decline  as 
usual.    Demand  for  ornjiges  for  processing  is  expected  to  he  stron^:^  again 
in  the  1950-5I  season^    With  the  now  crop  maturing  earlier  this  year  than 
last  and  processing  .reaching  he  ivy  volumo  carlior  in  the  season,  processor 
demand  iirill  "be  a  larger  factor  in  price  this  fall  than  last©  nevertheless, 
grower  prices  for  the  larger  crop  pro"b\"bly  v;ill  not  average  quite  as  high 
in  ITovem'bijr  and  Deccm"ber  ,as  in  the  so-me  months  of  19^9*    Sven  v;ith  con- 
tinued strong  processor  demand j  "orices  after  J^jiuary  1,  195J-9  -unlikely 
to  average  as  high  'is  the  relatively  high  prices  of  early  1950»  • 

pearly  Half  of  igUP-^O  Orange  Crop 
Was  Processed 

A"bout  UT  pr.rcent  of  the  total  United  States  iq%-50  crop  of  oranges 
was  processed,  comp-ircd  vjith  Ho  percent  of  the  19^0-49  crop.  Processing 
outlets  took  about  53  percent  of  the  19J-'9-50  crop  in  Florida,  and  31  per- 
cent of  the  crop  in  Califomip.,    A"bout  l7»o  million  "boxes  of  I^lorida 
oranges  were  made  into  frozen  concent r-'-.ted  orange  juice  and  "blended  with 
grapefruit  juice  in  19^9-50,    This  \>p.S' over  5I  -nercont  of  the  Florida 
oranges  that  were  -orocosscd  and  over  3O  "oorcont  of  the  total  Florida  crop. 
A  still  larger  tonnage  of  Florida        nges  is  expected  to  go  into  frozon 
concentrates  in  195f^'*51» 
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In  Florida,  packers'  stocks  of  canned  oram^e  juico  and  "blended 
orange  and  grapefruit  juice  on  Septenbcr         1950»  were  larger  than  the 
very  low  stocks  a  year  earlier  "but  much  smaller  than  the  stocks  in  l9^S<i 
Stocks  of  frozen  orange  Juice  were  consideralDly  larger  than  on  '  '  » 

SeptomTDer  30» 

Increased  Bxports  in  I9U9-5O  Season 

Nearly         million  "boxes  of  oranges  were  exported  during  NovonlDer  19^- 
August.  1950,  slightly  more  than  in  the  same  months  of  the  19^2-^9  season. 
This  figure  inclixdes  loS  million  "boxes  exported  under  the  export-payr.icnt 
program  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  19^9-''50  c^op 
oranges©    There  may  "be  a  further  increase  in  total  exports  in  the 
1950.51  seasono 

.  .  GILIPSFRUIT 

Outlook  for  1951>^52 

Total  production  of  grapefruit  in  1951**52  pro"ba"bly  will  "be  moderately 
larger  than  the  near-average  1950~51  crop,,  if  weather  is  average.  With 
further  recovery  of  Texas  trees  from  the  freeze  damage  of  19^9»  production 
in  that:, State  should  show  further  increase^    There  also  might  "be  a  larger 
crop  in  Florida,  i«'hcre  "bearing  acreage  increased  10  percent  from  19^6-^-7  to 
1914.9^50,    A"bout  two-thirds  of  the  1950-51  crop  is  in  Florida,  and  nearly 
one-fourth .  is  in  Texas., 

IT  ear-Average  Crop  of  Qrv-p  ef  ruit 
In  1950-51 

Production  of  grapefruit  in  the  United  States  in  1950-51»  excluding 
California  summer  grapefruit,  is  estimated  as  of  0  cbo'bor  1  at  '4g,5  million 
"boxes.     Since  that  date,  the  Florida  crop  has. "been  damaged  "by  a  hurricane. 
The  0cto"ber  1  estimate  is  3^  percent  larger  than  the  reduced  production 
in  19^9-50  "but  1  percent  smaller  than  average.    The  first  estimate  on  the 
California  crop  for  harvest  in  the  summer  of  1951  will  "become  avail a"blo 
in  Decem'bGr,    A  "belo^ij-average  summer  crop  of  l.U  million  "boxes  \^s  produced 
in  California  in  19U9~50, 

The  Florida  crop  of  32,5  million  lioxes  (estimated  as  of  Octo'bcr  l)  is 
^  percent  larger  than  the  19^9'*50  crop,  v/hich  vras  reduced  considcrahly 
"by  a  hurricane  in  August  19^9 »  ''•nd  23  percent  larger  than  average©  The 
hurricane  in  Florida  on  Octo'ber  17  and  18,  1950,  caused  a  loss  of  1,5  to 
2,6  million  T^oxes  of  grapefruit,  a''oout  3  to  U  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  crop  in  prospect  for  1950-51*    The  Texas  crop  of  12  million  "boxes 
is  nearly  twice  the  short  19^9"*50  crop  of  6,^  million  "boxes  "but  a"bout 
one-third  under  the  1939-Ug  average  of  18,2  million  "^ooxes. 
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Lover  Prices  for  Larger  •  ■  ' 

1950-51  Crop 

Market  noveinent  of  the  1950~51  Florida  {grapefruit  crop  (^ot  well  under 
way  in  Septenbor,  alDout  one  month  earlier  than  last  year.    With  shipments 
much  heavier  in  early  Octo"ber  than  a  year  earlier^  prices  on  the  principal 
auction  markets  averaged  considerably  lo^-'cr  than  last  yearo    In  Texas, 
movement  in  volume  is  not  expected  to  get  under  vra,y  until  early  Novonherj, 
although  a  few  new-crop  grapefruit  were  harvested  in  lata  September. 
Because  of  the  much  larger  crops  in  both  Florida  and  Texas  in  1950-51  than 
in  19^9~'50»  auction  market  prices  are  expected  to  average  considerably 
lower  this  fall  and  winter  than  last«    Grower  prices  likewise  are 
expected  to  be  lower, 

Moveraont  of  the  larger  1950-51  crop  poses  a  difficult  marketing 
problem*    Even  with  some  increase  in  frdsh  sales,  the  tonnage  available 
for  processing  will  be  substantially  larger  than  the  amount  processed 
from  the  19^9"-50  crope    Nearly  17  millipn  boxes  or  kG  percent  of  the 
19^9^='50  crop  went  to  fresh  sales,  and  over  I9  million  boxes  or  53  percent 
were  processedo    This  incl\ides  nearly  lo9  million  boxes  used  for  frozen 
concentrateso    The  entire  1950-51  crop  probably  cannot  be  utilized  except 
at  prices' much  lower  than  in  19^9-50 «    Nevertheless,  a  substantial  increase 
in  canned  and  frozen  grapefruit  products  seems  likely  in  1950-51* 

In  Florida,  packers*  stocks  of  canned  grapefruit  juice  on  September  30,i 
1950  \'^erQ  more  than  three  times  the  low  stocks  of  a  year  earlier.  Stocks 
of  blended  grapefruit  and  orange  juice  and  of  grapefruit  sections  were 
each  only  a  little  largero  .  • 

Increased  E^q^rts  of  Grapefruit 
Seen  Likely  in'  19^0^1 

Exports  of  grapefruit  during  November  19^9~''A-ugust  1950  were  nearly 
1  million  boxes,  compared  with  Id  million  for  the  sane  part  of  the 
19^8-^9  season.    With  larger  supplies  of  grapefruit  at  lower  prices,  there 
may  be  a  considerable  increase  in  exports  in  1950~51e 

LEMONS  AND  LIMES     -  •• 

Outlook  for  1951-52 

The  1951-52  crop  of  lemons  in  California  probably  will  be  about  as 
large  as  the  below-average  crop  that  is  in  prospect  for  1950-51*  weather 
is  avoragOo    The  bearing  acreage  in  19^9-50  v^.s  about  10  percent  sn,aller 
than  that  in  iQUS-'-'+^p  mainly  the  result,  of  the  freezing  weather  in 
January  19^4-9e    Alter  rising'  sharply  since  1935-36,  bearing  acreage  has 
declined  nearly  x,o  the  level  of  19^2~^-3« 

Prospects  for  1950251.  Lenon  Crop 

The  condition  of  the  1950-51  crop  of  lemons  in  California  on 
October  1         average  for  that  date  and  much  better  than  the  October  1 
condition  of  the  19U9-5O  cropc    The  first  estimate  of  195O-5I  production 
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vrill  Tdg  availa*blG,  Noven'ber  10»    If  the  new  lemon  crop  is  much  larger  than 
the  19^9~50  crop,  f^rower  prices  probably  vdll  not  average  quite  as  high 
as  in  the  19^9~50  season* 

The  19^9^50  Lemon  Season 

The  19^9~50  season  for  lemons  was  noaring  the  end  in  mid-Octo'borp 
In  early  Octoter,,  \<7eekly  carlot  shipments  wore  running  a  little  larger, 
and  prices  on  the  auction  markets  were- averaging  considerably  belov/  thceo 
of  a  year  earlier.    Prices  are  expected  to  continue  lower  in  November  and 
December  than  in  these  two  months  of  19^9o 

The  19^9-50  crop  of  lemons  in  California  amounted  to  10.5  million 
boxes,  5  percent  larger  than  tho  short  19^8-^9  crop  and  20  percent  smaller 
than  the  1939~^S  average^    Freesin;,*  weather  in  Jfmuary  1950  considerably 
reduced  the  19^9~50  crop,  much  as  freezing  weather  a  year  earlier  reduced 
the  19^8-^9  cropo    Because  the  19^9--50  crop  was  late  in  maturing,  market 
supplies  were  low  in  Dccejaber  19^9         January  1950  find  grovrer  and  terminal 
market  prices  were  extremely  high.    But  prices  through  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  season  were  lower  tlvan  corresponding  prices  a  year  earlier.  For 
the  entire  19^9~50  crop,  it^  is  tentatively  estimated  that  grower  prices, 
all  methods  of  sale,  will  average  $5»22  per  boxj  37  cents  less  than  the 
nvcrage  for  the  19Ug-U9  crop*    About  2S  percent  of  the  19^9~50  lemon  crop 
was  processed,  compared  with  22  percent, of  the  smaller  19^3-^9  crop  and 
3^  percent  of  the  larger  19^7-^3  crop,    Ne-arly  all  of  the  remainder  of 
each  crop  was  sold  for  fresh  market  usee 

1950-  51  Lime  Crop  _i s 
Record  Large 

Production  of  limes  in  Florida  in  1950-51  is  estimated  as  vjf  October  1 
at  3^0,000  boxes..    This  sets  a  now  record^,  I5  percent  larger  than  produc- 
tion in  19^9-50  ^T.nd  79  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  1939-^^»  The 
marketing  season  for  limes  runs  from  April  1  to  March  31f  ■"vith  the  heaviest 
movement  of  the  crop  during  the  siimmcr  months*    Prices  received  ""Ty  growers 
averaged  lower  each  month  during  April-September  1950  than  for  the  sane 
months  in  I9U9,. 

,     Growers  received  an  average  of  $^«00  per  box  for  the  19^9-50  lime 
crop ^ of  260,000  boxes,  compared  with  $3.63  for  the  19^3-^+9  crop  of 
200,000  boxes.    About  ^  percent  of.  the  19i4-9-50  crop  was  used  fresh  and 
16  percent  was  processed.    For  the  19^S'-U9  crop,  the  respective  percent- 
ages were  S2  percent  and  IS  percent. 

APPLES 

Outlook  for  1951  '. 

With  average  weather,  production  of  apples  in  commercial  areas  in 

1951 -  Is  likely  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  above-average  1950  crop» 
Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  snail  crops  to  folloiir 
large  crops,  because  of  the  alternate  bearing  characteristics  of  -orincipal 
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varieties  in  the  East  and  Midwest,    OccksionalljTj^  there  have.lsepn  two 
successive  large  crops,  such  as  in  I9U9  ^"^nd  1950,  "but  there  havfe  never 
"been  as  many  as  three  successive  larf;e  crops  in  recent  yearso  Bearing 
acreage  has  declined  each  year  since  193^0  ^r-o-pping  29  percent  from 
193^  to  19^90    Any  further  reduction  in  195I  v/ill  tend  also  to  result  in 
smaller  product  ion» 

Commercial  export  demand  for  1951~'Crop  apples  may  "be  a  little  stronger 
than  that  for  the  19^9  crop o    ATDout  2  p-ercent  of  that  crop  was  exported, 
mostly  with  G-overnment  assistancec    Even  ivith  Government  help,  such  as  the 
export  aid  programs  for  the  19^9  and  1950  props,  total  exports  are  likely 
to  he  small  compared  with  expol-ts  in  1935~39o  which  averaged  o,bout  10  per« 
cent  of  the  crops*    Some- European  countries  that  took  substantial  quantities 
of  United.  States  apples  In  pre^^rar  years  have  since  made  new  plantings  so 
as  to  supply  laore  fully  the  apple  markets  of  their  o\-m.  and  neif^hboring 
count rieso    They  also  may  pref 6r  to  continue  to  import  ap-oles  from 
"soft-currency'^  countriese 

_  Consumer  demand  for  apples  proMbly  will  he  moderately  stronger  in 
1951  V^han  in,  I95O0    Military  procurement  of  f'resh  apples  and  apple  products 
may  increase  suhstantially.    Demand  for  apples  for  processing  is  expected 
to  continue  strong.    Under  these  conditions^  grovver  prices  will  continue 
relatively  high,  prohahly  averaging  a  little  higher  than  prices  for  the 
1950  crop*        .    .       ■  . 

1950  Apple  Crop  Estimated  , 

M  i^O  Million  Bushels  •■     ■  - 

Production  of  apples  in  commercial  areas  in  1950  is  estimated  as  of 
Octoher  1  at  120  million  "bushelso    This  is  10  percent  smaller  than  the 
largo  19U9  crop  hut  .10  percent  larger  than  the  1939~^2  average.  Produce 
tion  is  large.r  this  year  than  in  19^9  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  and 
larger' than,  average  in  all  regions  except  in  the  Central  States*  Washing- 
ton has  a  re.cord  crop- of ^  more  than  3^  million  hushelso 

Among  winter  varieties,  which  comprise  a'bout  five-sixths  of  the  crop, 
production  of  Winesap,  York  Imperial,  and  Baldwin  apples  is  larger  than 
last  yearo    Production  of  the  Delicious  variety^  -it  2h  million  "bushels, 
ranks  first j  followed  "by-iWinesap,  at  I3  million  "bushels  and  Mcintosh,  at 
12  million,  '  .  " 

Weekly  Carl 0 1  Shipment s  Seasonally . 
Large  in  Early  Octoher 

Carlo t  rail  and  hoat  shipments  of  apples  through  October  1^  this 
season  totaled  U,071,cars,  2,6^  cars  leps  than  the  65713  cars  in  the  same 
part  of  the  I9U9-50  season.    About  four-fifths  of  the  shipments,  each  . 
season  have  come  from  the  Western  States,    The  reduced  shipments  this 
season  are  the  result  of  smaller  production  and  a  later  m.-ituring  crop* 
Weekly  shipments  of  fall  and  winter  varieties  became  seasonally  heavy 
in  early  October  as  harvest  got  well  under  way. 
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Practically  all  of  the  1950  apple  crop  is  expected  to  be  utilized, 
in  contrast  to  last  year  when  a"bout  10  nillion  "bushels  wore  a'ban'ljDnod  on 
trees  and  nearly  2  million  bushels  were  renovod  "by  excess  cuUage  "because 
of  low  prices.    Movement  of  .q,prplcs  t(;>  processors  pro"ba"bly  vdll  "be  heavy 
again  this  season.    In  the  1949-50.  season,  a"b.out  ^6  nillion  "bushels 
(31  percent  of  sales)  were  *processed#    This  was  nearly  t\d.ce  the  quantity 
processed  frora  the  short  19^3  crop. 

Prices  Expected  to  Continue  Hi.jher 
This  Fall  Than  Last  • 

Prices  received  by  growers  for  apples  ha,ve  avera,jed  considerably 
higher  each  month  this  summer  thi\n  in  the  same  month  of  19^9t  partly 
because  of  smaller  marketings*    In  mid-September,  grower  prices  averaged 
$2«3S  per  bushel,  56  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Likewise,  prices 
for  important  varieties  were  considerably  higher  tlian  a  year  earlier  on 
the  New  York  City  and  Chicago  wholesale  aarkets  in  late  September  and 
early  October.    Vith  production  down  and  demand  continuing  strong,  gro\irer 
prices  this  fall  are  expected  to  continue  considerably  above  the  low 
prices  of  last  ^ear.    The  level  and  course  of  prices  after  January  1,  1951t 
will  be  conditioned  considerably  by  the  stocks  on  hand  at  that  time,. 
Somev;hat  heavie]>-than-usual  movement  this  fall  will  be  required  to  -hold 
stocks  at  average  level  at  that  date. 

Governmont  Export-Payment  Program     .     ,  ^  , 

Por  1950-Orop  Apples 

An  export-payment  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  effective 
Soptonbor  11,  1950f  has  facilitated  export  of  1950-crop  apples.  The 
X)urpqse  of  this  program  is  to  cncoixra^'C  expo rt  shipment s  of  "United  .States 
apples  and  to  assist  in  the  i^emoval  from  domestic  channels  of  comi.'icrce 
those  fresh  apples  which  usually  were  eoqjo-pted- priar  to  World  %\r  II,. 

Apples  of  any  variety  are  eligible  for  export  under  this  program. 
Payments  equaling  50  percent  of  the  export  sales  price  (basis  f .a. s. , 
U.  S.  ports)  but  not  more  than  $1.25  per  bxishel  or  box,  will  be  itade  to 
United  States  exporters  who  export  fresh  apples  un-.er  this  program, 
.Such  exports -may  be  made  to  3CA  participating' European  countries  and  to 
most  of  their  participating  dependent  overseas  territories.    Also  included 
are  . Israel  rand  Egypt,  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Western  hemisphere  countries  except  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela.  ' 

Th-e  program  for  195Q-crop  apples  is  similar  to-  that  for  the  19^9  crop, 
under  which  2,1^-8,517  bushels  wore  exported.    Under  the  new  program,  about 
239,300  "bushels  had  been  exported  or  declared  f  ^^r  export  by  October  lU, 
1950.    Total  exports  of  apples  daring  July  19U9'^">ine  195O  amounted  to 
about  2,9  million  "bushels,  about  2  percent  of  production. 
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Outlook  for  1931  '  '  '     ■    -  . 

Production  of  pears  in  1951  ^7  "^e  slif'htlj'-  larger,  than  the  near— 
avorago  crop  of  1950t        weather  is  aycra^-e,    Bisarjn.T  acr^r.^e  prob-lDly 
will  "be  about  as  large  in  1951       in  1S50.    In  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
v/hore  ahout  80  percent  of  the  nation's  crop  has  "been  grown  in  recent 
years,  increases  in  production  in  1951  pro'ba'bly  will  consist  nor.tly  of 
Bartlctt  pears.    There  nay  he  only  a  snail  increase  in  other  varieties, 
of  which  production  in  1950  T^ra,s  a  little  ahovc  the  1939-^^  average. 

Demand  for  pears  in  1951  pro"ba"bly  will  "be  somewhat  stronger  than  in 
1950*    Military  procurenent  of  canned  pGa,rs  is  likely  to  'je  larger  than 
in  1950»    Sven  with  a  small  increase  in  total  production,  grower  prico-^ 
for  the  1951  crop  prohahly  id.ll  average  at  least  as  high  as  in  1950* 

Ueai^Average  Pear  Crop  of  '  ' 

30>7  Million  Bushels  in  1950 

The  1950  pear  crop  is  estimated  as  of  Octpher  1  at  30» 7. '■'inion 
"bushels,  16  percent  smaller  than  the  record  19'^9  crop  of  ^^.^  million 
"bushels,  "but  1  percent  larger  thrfn  the  1939**^3  avero^-^e  of  30*3  nillion 
"bushels.    In  the  three  Pacifip  Coast  States,  the  I'iartlett  pear  crop  of 
lo,5  million  hushels  is  17  -oercent  smcallor  than  that  of  19^9  "but  2  per- 
cent a"bove  aver?^e«    The  6,6  mill ion-l7i;ishel  crop  of  other  varieties  in 
these  three  States,  mostly  winter  pears,  is  10  percent  smaller  than  the 
19^9  crop  "but  11  percent  a"bove  avera'je,    Bartlctt  pears  arc  used  exten- 
sively for  canning  as  well  as  for  fresh  market  sales.     The  vrintcr  varieties 
a're  the  principal  source  of  fr<"ish  pears  luring  winter  and  sprini^,  Tliis 
ySar,  as  last,  a  large  tonnage  of  such  pears  v;ill  "bo  avr.ila"ble  for  export. 

Continued  High  Prices  in  Prospect 
Por  Pears  This  Fall  and  Winter 

Movement  of  pears  tn  canneries  has  "been  heavy  again  this  season,.  .' 
But  until  early  Octo"ber,  the  cjirlot  rail  and  "boat  movenrnt  of  pears  to 
fresh  markets  ted  "been  running  much  "^ichind  that  of  the  19^9~50  season. 
Through  Octo"ber  lU  this  season,  approxirxitcly  9»266  cars  had  "been  shipped, 
a"bout  one~fourth  less  than  in  the  same  part  of  the  19^9*~50  season, 

With  production  moderately  smaller  and  demand  much  stronger, 
especially  for  canning,  grower  prices  for  1950-"Crop  pears  have  averaged 
considerably  higher  this  summer  than  corresponding  prices  last  sun.ncr 
for  the  19U9  crop.    Continued  high  prices  seem  likely  this  fall.  Prices 
for  important  varieties  of  winter  pears  will  tend  to  "be  supported  'rj  the 
export-pa^/mcnt.. .program.     This  my  result  in  prices  next  winter  at  alout 
tahe  same  levels  as  in  early  1950,  -  ' 
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G-ovornncnt  Expo  rt  raynent  Proriran 
For  ig^Q-Crop  vrint  er  Pears 

Export  of  1950'"Crop  winter  pears  is  "boin.::;  aided  "by  a  G-ovomnent 
payment  projrrxin,  effective  Septen^ber  11,  1950,     This  pro.^ran  is  sinilar 
to  the  one  now  in  force  for  apples  and  is  alsi^  similar  to  the  export 
payment  programs  for  19^9~crop  winter  pears  and  apples.    Under  the 
current  pear  pro^^ram,  D*Anjou,  Bosc,  Cornice,  and  T^Tinter  ITelis  varieties 
produced  in  Ore^^on,  Washington,  nnd  California  are  eli.7l"ble  for  export. 
Rates  of  payment  and  elif3i"ble  co-untrics  of  destination  r^e  thc^same  as 
imder  the  concurrent  applo  export  paynont  program  (Se3  "Apples  for 
dotail).    By  Octoher  14,  1950,  about  223,700  l:^oxes  of  pears  had  teen 
exported  or  declared  for  export  under  the  new  program* 

Under  the  export-payncnt  program  for  19^9'*crop  winter  pears,  noarly 
133,000  "boxes  were  exported.    T-tal  exports  in  the  19^9~50  seaf^on  wore 
alDout  1+63,000  "bushels,  a  little  over  1  percent  of  the  Vj^'-S  pear  crop» 
They  were  ahout  5^  percent  larger  than  exports  in  19^o-^9« 

PLUMS  AND  PHJEES 

Outlook  for  1951 

Larger  crops  of  plums  and  prunes  seem  likely  in  1951«  Bearing 
acrtsage  of  pluxis  has  "been  slightly  upward  since  19^2,    Production  of 
plums  in  1951  probahly  will  he  a  little  larger  than  in  195^)»  when 
unfavorable  weather  resulted  in  a  crop  moderately  under  the  largo 
19^9  tonnage.    But  the  1951  prune  crop  is  likely  to  "be  c onsider^ioly 
larger  than  the  short  1950  crop.    The  largest  incr-asc  ray  "'.e  expected 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  wliere  severe  winter  freezes  gre-itly  reduced 
the  1950  tonnage.     In  California,  production  may  he  only  n  little,  larger 
than  in  1950.    In  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Statos,  bearing 
acrrage  has  declined  about  one-fifth  in  the  -oast  two  decades. 

Demand  for  plijns  and  prunes  in  1^51  probably  will  be  a  little 
stronger  than  in  1950.    But  if  production  turns  <mt  as  large  as  scons 
likely,  grower  prices  probably  t^II  bo  o,t  or  neo,r  the  1950  levels. 
With  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  dried  prunes  continuing  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,5  pounds,  a  considerable  tonn?ige  a^^ain  mil  "'O  availabio 
for  export. 

Smaller  Production  in  IQ50 
Tlian  in  I9U9 

The  1950  crop  of  fr^osh  pl\;ims  in  Calif -^rnia  and  Michigan  was  > 
82,900  tons,  ik  percent  smaller  than  the  19^+9  crop  of  96,100  tons  Imt 
3  percent  larger  than  the  1955-U3  average  of  80,530  tons.    The  195O  crop 
of  prunes  in  Oregorip  Washington,  and  Idaho  totals  UU,300  tons  (fresh 
weight),  72  percent  smaller  than  the  largo  19^9  crop  of  159»100  tons  and 
6^  percent  smaller  than  the  10-ycar  avc-'a.;e  of  12^,500  tons.  Production 
of  dried  prunes  in  California  is  estimated  at  lU3,000  t'\ns  (natural 
condition,  dried),  6  percent  smaller  than  in  19^9  "-^^  25  percent  under 
average. 
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Because  of  the  short  prune  crop  in  the  Pacific  Horthv;est  in  1950> 
fresh  sc:.les  from  this  crop  were  only  23,.600  ton.Sf  about'  half  "as  lar,;^e  as 
the  fresh  sales  frou  the  lar/^e  19^9  crop.    An  even  12^000  tons  were  canned, 
55  p^'fcent  less  than  in  19^93  ^-nd  1^500 't-^ns  were  frozen,  59  percent  loss 
than 'in  19^9c    Only  700  tons  (dried  wGl-;;ht)  were  dried,  conr)ared  with 
9,U00  tons  in  19^9. 

Fresh  Market  Shipments  S;:nllGry 

Prices  Hi.^her,  Than  inl.g^9  '  . 

Fresh  market  shipnont  of  pluns  and  prunes  '^Dy  raii  and  ^oat  throu^^h 
Octohor  7       this  season  totaled  5t3S5  co^rs,  conpared  v;ith '7»205  in  the 
s^.ne  pjxrt  of  .the  19^9  seasons    The  smller  shipnnnts  this  season  arc^the 
result  primarily  of  the  short  crop  in  t]ic  Pacific  Northwest.    Fresh  plums 
and  prunes  h'lve '"orour-ht  hi-^her  prioos  'this  season  than  th-iso  of  19^99 
Prices  for  fresh  pluns  fron  California  -havo  avera^^ed  considora"'3ly  hi{;hcr 
on  the  New  York  'City  and  Chicarj:o  auction  mr]5Gts  than  connn.ra"!:le  prices 
in  l?^i-9»    Auction  prices  for  fresh  Italian  prunes  f  rori  the  Pacifio  North- 
west avera.'^ed  ahout  twice  as  hic;h.  in  Septcnhcr  19 ^J)  f^-s  in  that  inonth  of 

19119.  ;  ■  ::va:  ■ 

P.1ACIEIS 

Outlook  for  1351  " 

Frioductio'n  of  peaches  in  1951  proba^bly  will  "be  considera'bly  larf-^er 
than  the  short  1950  crop,  if  weather  is  avorat^i^,    Bearin-j  acreage  has  "been 
sharply  upward  in  the  p'lst  decade,,  and  any  further  inc-rease  in  1951  ^i^ll 
tend  toward  a  larf^er  cropo    Lar^^est-  increases  in  production  nay  "be  ex- 
pected in  the  10  early  Southern  poach  St-^tes,  v;hich  have  just  had  the 
thir^d  successive  snail  crop  as  a  r'^sult  of  xirinter  freezes  and  spring  frost, 
LargQ  increases  also  my  ho  expected  in  the  Western  Stntes  (other  tlian 
Cal if o-rnia) ,  viiero  winter  freezes  also  sharply  cut  production  in  1950* 
If  production  should  "be  average  or  larger,  prices  prohaoly  will  he  lower 
than  in  1950,'   ■■  '  .......... 

■     -         ♦  ■ 

Smll  1950  Crop  Brln<;s  ' 

Higher  Prices  Than  in  19^^9  . 

>  ■' 

Production  of  peaches  in  I95O  was  ahout  ^2  nillion  itushels,  30  per- 
cent snallcr  than  the  large  19^9  crop  and  25  percent  snail er  than  the 
1939-US  average.    The  1950.crop  was  the  snalles't . since  19U3,'.  The  carlot 
rail  ond  "bof-^t  novenont  to  fresh  nvarkcts  was  ah-^ut  3I  percent  -smaller 
than  tho-t  of  the  19^9  crop©    Movement  to  canrf-  rs  and  freezers  was  heavy* 
Only  a  snail  tonnage  wis  dried,    G-rovrer  prices  for  peaches,  "both  for 
'processing,  and  fresh  n'\rkot  shipneht,  have  averaged  considerably:  hi? ;h or 
tha.n  'l^U9  prices,  ■  • 
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CH7^Ri::s 

Outlook  for. 19 31  ■ ■    I  ■ 

Product  ion  of  sw-eot  cherrios  .proVJ^ly  vrill  "be  lar  ^or,  ''mt  that  of 
•Rour  cherries  snaller,  in  19!31  thin  in  1950»    Boarin;^  acroa,'es  of  "both 
sweot  and  sour  varieties  have  trended  upward  ovr.r  the  past  decade.  With 
avoraf?;e  weather,  the  19?1  crop  of  swcut  cherries  in  the  Western  States 
ie  likely  to  "be  considera''?ly  larf^or  than  1950  production,  out  the  crop 
in  the  Sastern  States  my  "be  sonowlici-t  snalier»    In  contrast,  production 
of  snur  varieties  in  the  ;^ai=;tern  States  pro'ba'bly  will  he  considerably, 
snaller  than  the  record  1^5^  tonna,-;^e,  out  in  the  Western  St'at?;s  it" 
probably  will  ho  larr^er  than  in  19?0»    Totol  production  of  sweot  and  sour 
cherries  probably  will  be  moderately. snail  or  in  1951  than  in  1950*  Con— 
siderably  hif^her  prices  for  sour  cherries,  biit  soriewhat  lower  prices  for 
svreot  cherries,,  seen  likely  for  1951© 

Production  and  Prices 

In  1950  .   .    :    '    .  ,   .        ,  . 

Total  production  of  cherries  in  195Q  was  231,UlO  tons,  percent 
snaller  tJoan  the  record  I9U9  crop  of  2~O,230  tons  but  29  percent  lar-^^er 
than  the  1939-43  avera-se  of  179, 2U0  tons.    The  1950  crop  of  sweet  cherries 
was  80,560-  tons,  .^1  percent  under  19^9         6  percent  under  avera.;;c,  Ihxt 
the  1950  crop  of  sour  cherries,  I5O.9S5O  tons,  set  a  new  record,  3^  -percent 
above-  19^9  '^^'^  ^2  percent  above  avor.a:;3;e* 

,    Growers  received  an.  avera^-^e  of  $eU3  p.  r  ton  for  the  195^  crop  of 
sv;eot  cherries,  which  was  $33  hi,.;her  than  the  averaf;;o  price  for  the 
record  19^9  cr^p,    G-rov;crs  of  sour  varieties  received  an  avera>;e  of 
$126  por  ton,  $63  lower  than  the  averar^e  for-  the  I9U9  crop.    To  help 
stabil-^. ze  the  price  of  sour _ cherries  to  .;rov.?ors,  the  United  States 
Dopartnent  of  A,;riculturr'  purchased  ^27,200  cases  of  canned  sour  cherries 
for  use  in  the  School  Lunch  Pro  ^iran  an  I  '^ther  eli;;^ible  outlets* 

The  1950  pack  of  canned  sweot  cherries  was  nnaller  thcan  the  19^9  pack 
but  the  packs  of  canned  and  frozen  sour  cherries  wore  lar^^ero  C-'.ld— 
storasiC  holdin,iS  of  .frozen  cherries  v;ere  nearly  75  nillion-  poun  Is  on 
Septcnbcr'  30,  195^,  about  12  nillion  po\mds  lar.^er  than  conparablo 
hol-^lngs  a  year  earlier, 

GIL\PES 

Outlook  for  1^^  ^  •  , 

Production  of  {grapes  in  1951  probo,bly  will  be  lar^^er  than  in  1950 
and  -orices  nay  be  lower.    With  avcra.^c.  weather,  a  considerable  increase 
can  be  expected  in  the  California  crop  which  would  be  only  parti.ally 
offset  by  a  decrease  in  Ilastern  St.o,tcs«    California  usually  pr-^ducos 
over  90  percent  of  the  annual  f^rape  tonnac^e.  -.   '  • 
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Denand  for  rV^vpcs  in  I95I  is  likely  to  "be  a'Dout  as  etronc;  as  in  1950, 
Dcnond  for  grapes  for  fr^^sh  market  shipnont  and  dryinf-;  into  raisins  pro"baT3ly 
will  "be  a  little  stron^^er  in  1951t  rai3.itary  procursnent  of  raisins  is  ex- 
pected to  "dg  larf^er,  'mt  denand  for  j^-trapes  for  processinj^  into  ^A-dq  and 
juico  nay  not  "be  aa  strong  as  in  1950.    Henco,  if  the  I95I.  grape  crop  turns 
out  nach  larger  than  the  195*^  crop,  grower  prices- nay  not  "bo  quite  as  high 
as  in  1950« 

■  .         .  "  .  ^ 

1930  Srape  Crop  of  2.5  Million 
n?ons  is  Smll est  Since  ,19^1? 

Production  of  grapes  in  I95O  totals  2^ 520, 20n  ,  tons,  5  percent  snail er 
than  the  19U9  crop  and' 9  Ppr cent  snallor  than  the  1939-I+.S  average© 
Smaller  production  in  California  noro  tlian  offsets  considera"bly  larger 
produc'tion  in  other  States.    The  California  crop  of  2,292,000  tons  is 
S  percent  snaller  than  the  19^9  crop  and  11  percent  under  averagOo  Pro- 
duction of  "both  mne  and  raisin  varieties  in  this  State  is  moderately 
snaller  this  year  than  in  19^9t         thD.t  of  ta"ble  varieties  is  a  little 
larger,    Ho-'"ever,  the  use  of  a  variety  is  not  limited  to  its  general  type 
classif  icationo 

A  considera"bly  larger  tonnage  from  the  195^  California  grape  crop 
is  CTcpccted  to  be  crushed  for  juice  o.nd  wine  than  the  relatively  snail 
tonnage  (237,300  tons)  that  ^^as  crushed  from  the  19^-9  crop.    On  the  other 
liand,  a  much  smaller  tonnage  is  expected  to  be  dried  into  raisins  this 
year©    Fresh  use  also  is  running 'Stach  snaller  this  7/"e<ar,    Utilization  of 
the  19^9  CaLifomia  crop  was  approximately  as  follows:  :  dried,  ^+2  percent; 
crushed,  for  wine,  "brandy-j  and  juice,  3^  P^^cont;  fresh  sales,  21  percent; 
and  canned,  1  percent*  ■ 

Large  tonnages  of  raisin  varieties  also  were  sold  into  'fresh  market 
channels  or  crushed,  a  coifisidera'ble  tonnage  of  wine  varieties  also  v;as 
sold  into,  fresh  market  channels,  and  a  substantial  .tonnage  of  table 
grapea  also  vras  crushedo 

The  I9U9  crop-  of  tl'ie  other  com;--iercial  grape  Stat-^s  was  utilized 
*  about, as  follows:    crushed  for  juiccp  wine,  etc.,  67  percent;  fresh 

sales,  19  percent;  and  used  in  households  of  farms  whore  grown,  1^  percent* 

Carlot  Shipment  s  of  G-rape  s 

Smaller  Than  in  19^9  ~  ■ 

Carlot  rail  and  boat  shipments  of  fresh  grapes  totaled  about 
15,3^S  cars  through  October  lU  this  season,  com-nar.-^d  v;ith  18,836  cars  in 
the  same  part  of  the  19^9  season. 

Prices  for  Most  Varieties  of  Q-rapes  '  .'  ' 

Considerably  Higher  Than  in  19^9  Season  ; 

Except  during  early  summer,  prices  for  most  varieties  of  California 
grapes  on  the  New  York  City  and  C^iicago  auction  markets  have  been  running 
higher  this  summer  and  early  fall  than  in  the  same  time  of  19^9*  ^'^'ith 
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production  .snallor  and  cloriand^  stron-,'cr  thrm  in  19^9*,  prliees  imvo  dcclinod 
less  than  usiial  this  sunnora  ,  Grower  prices  in  nid-^SepteralD.er,  avGragod 
twice  th^se  of  Sopten'ber  19^9"    Those  hi.;;hor  prices  are  partly  the  result 
of  the  increased  tonnaf^e  of  j.'^rapes  ''loinr;  to  processors  for  crushin''  and 
mn\afacture  into  winOg  Juice,  and  'bra.ndy»,    Stocks  of  wine  on  July  31  v  195'^. 
v;ere  more  than  a  fifth  snaller  than  a  year  earllero    As  a  result  of  this 
strong  demnd  "by  procossorsj  a  smaller  ton:iage  has  "been  dried  into  raisinso 
Hence J  raisins  are  not  expect od  to  present  a  serious  narketing  prohlon  like 
they  did  in  19^90  when  G-ovemnent  assistance  was  utilized  to  export  nore 
than  SSpOOn  tons  and  to  divert  from  connercial  channels  over  19t'^'^'^  tons. 

In  early  Octoher^  New  York  City  vrholcsale  prices  for  "blue  varieties 
of  grapes  fron  Now  York  State  were  only  slightly  higher  than  in  19^9* 
The  195*^  crop  in  New  York  was  half  again  as  large  as  the  19^9  crop^ 
G-rower  and  terminal  market  wholesale  prices  for  grapes  from  "both  Eastern 
States  and  California  are  expected  to  continue  generally  higher  this 
fall  than  lasts    Retail  prices  for  raisins  from  the  195.^^  pack  prohal^ly  " 
will  average  higher  than  prices  for  the  19^9  pack, 

CEMBEHEIES'  ' 

Outiook  for  19^1 

The  1951  cran'oerry  crop  pro'ba'bly  will  Idc  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
large  195'^  crop  of  9^1»0OO  'oarrels  (lO"^  pounds  each)  "mt  still  cnnsidorahly 
larger  than  the  average  of  71^e52^  "barrels  for  1939-^3s    This  outlook  rests 
on  the  asstimption  of  average  growing  conditions  for  a  "bearing  acreage  that 
lias  trended  markedly  upwa;rd  over  the  past  decade.    Production  during  the 
last  5  years  has  averaged  o79s''^3'^  "barrels  "^mt  has  ranged  from  a  low  of 
790,200  barrels  in  I9U7  to  a  high  of  967,700  "barrels  in  I.9US, 

Demand  for  cran"berries  in  1951  is  expected  to  "'oe  a  little  str'^nger 
than  in  195'^»    With  a  moderate  reduction  in  production,  grower  prices 
■prohaMy  will  average  slightly  higher  than  in  195'^«    Trices,  also  vrould 
tend  to  "be  higher  than  otherwise  if  , stocks  of  canned  and  frozen  cran"berries 
were  reduced 'further  at  the  "beginning  of  the  1951-52  season.    Heavy  stocks 
at  the  "'oeginning  of  e<ach  of  the  last  throe  seo.sons  liave  Toeen  a  price- 
depressing  factor  for  each  new  crop.    Fresh  sales  from  the  19^9  crop  wore 
increased,  sharply  and  the  proportion  of  the  crop  that  was  processed  was 
reluc^d  to  a"bout  one-third^,  compared  with  a"!oout  one-half  processed  of  the 
19^0  crop.    This  reduction  in  processing  plus  aggressive  merchandising 
during  the  19^9**5'"'  season  resulted  in  a  considera'^le  decrease  in  stocks 
of  processed  crcan"berries  at  the  start  of  the  195^~51  season.  Because 
of  the  larger  195^  crop  and  the  lateness  in  moving  the  crop  to  market, 
further  reduction  in  season-end  stocks  will'  ■':>o  difficult  to  makoo 

Crop  Larger 8  Prices  Lower, 
In  1950  TiTan  in  19^ 

Pr6duction  of  cran"'Derries  in  195'^  is  estimated  as  of  Octo"'oer  1  at. 
9^1, "'"''^  "barrels,  12  percent  larger  than  the  19U9  crop  and  32  percent 
a"':'ove  the  1939'^3  average©    Harvesting  of  the  new  crop  has  started  a  little 
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later  than  usual.    Market  movonentg  as  iniicated  "by  CTTlot  shipnontsj  is 
la.'^.^ing  ""Dehind  the  early-season  novenent  of  the  ISk')  crop,.  Through 
Octo''oer  lU  this  season  23'^  cars  had  loeon  shipped^  con-o.-\red  v/ith  3^9  cars 
in  the  same  part  'of  t.he  19^9  soasono 

Prices,  for  cran"':)erries  on  the  Ucvr  York  City  ond  Chicaj'^o  vrholesalc 
raarkcts  avera.^ed  mo'lerat ely  iov/or  in  early  OctoToer  than  a  year  earliere 
frices  fcr  the  lar^e  renainin.^  supplies  proliaMy  will  continue  lov;er  this 
fa]l  than  in  the  fall  of  I9U90    Grower  prices  for  the  entire  19^0  crop 
.are  not  expected  to  avora.'-e  as  hi[;h  as  the  $9«>2'3  P^r  "barrel  received  for 
the  sr-Taller  19^9  crop* 

GoyexTinont  Purchase  of  Canned  Cran^iorries 

In  Septen'oer  195*^9  '^^'^^  United  States  Departnent  of  Afrriculture 
purchased  'l-'''33^^'^  cases  of  cimnod'  cran'bcrry  sauce  for  v.se  in  the  School 
L'onch  rro-':ran  and  other  eli-^i'ile  outlr-ts*    This  sauce,  equ.ivalent  to 
U'^jOQO  oarrels  of  cran'':erriesg  cones  from  l9'^9'-crop  fruit  held  in  freazer 
stora.jeo    This  purchase  has  the  effect  of  roducin;;:  the  carry-over  stocks 
of  crani:)crrios  hy  this  amount^  thus  rcducin.j;  total  suppli'^s  to  ";c 
niarkoted  -luriUi^  the  195'  ~51  seasons    Hence,  this  purciiase  should  indirectly 
assist  rjrowers  in  narketing  their  la^vQC  195^^  crop  at  sonewhat  ^3etter 
prices  than  otherv/isCe 

Outlook  for  1951 

A  lar.;^er  conncrcial  cr-^p  of  strav/bcrrios  is  in  iDrospect  for  1951» 
Prelininary  indications  point  to  a  total  of  151^6''^"'  acros  for  haivost 
in  all  comercial— producing  areas  in  1951**    This  acr.-af^e  is  l'^  percent 
lar;'];cr  than  the  acrt^a.^e  harvested  in  195*^  '^ti'I  25  percent  a'bove  the 
19ln~liC)  n,vern^;eo    .Larger,  acr^  a  -^os.  are  expoctod  in  1951  producing 
areas.     In  the  winter  crop  area  of  Florida, .  6,5'^^'  acres  are  in  prospect, 
20  percent  al:ove  the  195'^  acroageo    Prospective  acroa!n;es  and  p'^rcenta";G 
increases  in  other  areas  are  as  follows s     early  spring;;,  27^3^^  acrcs^ 
3  percent?  nid'^sprin,.;;^  G'~^^G'^''>  acresg  I3  percent;  and  late  sprin.^ij 
57j2^'"i  acresj  10  percent. 

The  total  acrea,-e  in  prospect  for  1951  Q-t  the  1939-U0  avera.^e  i^deld - 
per  acre  of  72t.2  crates  (2U~quart  crates)  v/ould  pro  luce  a  crop  of  a'^out 
11  million  2i+-'q.uart  crates,  6  percent  larger  than  the  195^  crop.    At  the 
1950  avera.^e  yield. of  76  crat  .s,  the  I951  crop  woUid  >)e  a"')nut  11,5  nillion 
crates,  11  percent  l.ar;;er  than  in  I95O0    With  the.  stron.-er  do:iand  that  is 
in  prospect  for  1951$  -irower  prices  for  the  increased  productio'n  proliahly 
viill  avera;-;e    a'^out  the  sane  as  for  the  195'^  cropo' 

195'^  Crop  i_s  Larfijost  Since  ISkZ  . 

The  195^  connercial  strawherry  crop  is.  estimated  at  1*^2 3^7t'~'^^  crates. 
Tliis  is  17  p  ercent  larf^er  thon' the  19^9  crop,  13  percent  larr^cr  than  the 
1939JL|.i3  avera  -o,  and  the  largest  since  19^2.    A'bout  33  percent  of  the 
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1950  .  crop  was  utilized  'by  freo'^ers,  compared  vdth  23  percent  of  the  ' 
smaller  19^9  crop9    Prices  received  "by  growers  for  the  1950  crop  are 
expected  to  a.vora^-^e  a  little  higher  tlian  the  averaj^e  of  $7«2?5  per  crate 
for  the  19U9  cropo 

DRIED  FMTIT 

Outlook  for  1951-52 

Production  of  dried  fruits  in  1951''52  is  likely  to  "be  moderately 
larger  than  the  small  output  In  1950-'51f>    ^^e  1951  crops  of  most  of  the 
fruits  that  ordinarily  are  dried  in  substantial  tonnage  prohalily  will  be 
larger,  assuming  average  weather 0    With  the  heavy  tonnage  of  higher-' 
prici.;d  195C-crop-  grapes  crushed  for  viinoj  juice,  and  hrc-indy,  stocks  of 
those  items  may  be  larger  next  suranor.  thus  malcing  available  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  1951  crop  for  drying.    Carry-over  stocks  of  dried  frtiits 
may  be  about  the  same  as  the  low  stocks  in  the  summer  of  19 5''^*  '"otal 
supplies  in  1951''52  probably  will  be  larger  than  in  195'^-51»    P"^^  capita 
consumption  may  increase  only  a  little  above  the  U-pound  level  of  recent 
year So 

1950^51  Pack  of_  Dried  Fruit  s 

Is  Smallest  "in  Last  J  Dvicades 

With  the  drying  period  over  for  most  of  the  fruits  thit  ordinarily 
are  dried,  it  seems  likely  that  total  production  of  dried  fr\i its  in  the 
1950-51  season  will  be  between  350„000  and  400^,000  tons,  natural  condition, 
the  smallest  output  in  the  past  three  dccadcso    Production  in  19^9-50  ^"^^s 
nearly  500,000  tonso    The  large  reduction  in  the  1950-5I  oack  is  the 
result  of  small.er  fruit  crops  and  stronger  demand  for  the  raw  fruit  for 
other  USOS9    Although  decreases  in  pack  are  expected  in  nearly  nil  dried 
fruits,  the  heaviest  drop  in  tonna:p,  is  in  raisins,,  which  usually  comprise 
about  half  of  the  totol  packo    Alt.h'"^ugh  the  California  crop  of  raisin 
variety  grapes  y-is.z  10  percent  smaller  in  1950  than  in  19^9i  ■'^  larger 
tonnage  was  used  this  year  for  manufacture  into  juice,  wine,  and  brandy, 
leaving  a  reduced  tonnage  for  raisins  and  other  usesr    Production  of 
dried  prunes  is  estimated  s,t  1^3^700  tonsj  natural  condition,  about 
10  pel  cent  less  than  in  19U9'-  50o 

As  usual,  domestic  production  of  dried  fruits  ^'dll  be  supplemented 
by  import Sj,  mostly  dates  and  figSi     Despite  the  large  reduction  in  the 
19'^0-51  po-ck,  supp!j.ies  of  most  dried  fruits  o,re  expected  to  be  large 
enough  for  the  usual  needs*    If  per  capita  consumption  in  the  195O-5I 
season  is  at  or  near  the  ^-pound  level  of  tlie  last  four  years,  only 
a  relatively  small  tonnage  vdll  remain  for  export  or  carry-over» 

For  this  reason,  movement  of  the  195O-5I  production  is  not  expected 
to  require  special  Government  programs  s\ich  as  were  used  in  the  preced- 
ing three  seasons-,    Purchase  progr-^ns  were  used  to  move  271,000  tons  in 
the  ISh'J-h^  sea  so  Up  and  12^^000  tons  in  the  19^3-^9  season^,     Most  of  the 
dried  fruit  bought  in  these  two  seasons  v^as  used  for  relief  feeding  in 
foreign  countries,  but  a  small  part  ^^ns  used  for  School  Lunch  and 
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institutional  feGdinc-^  in  the  United  Stateso     In  the  season,  export 

payments  v/erc  usgI  to  help  export  atout  lU5,000  tons  of  dried  prunes  and 
raisinsg  and. diversion  payments  were  used  to  help  move  over  5^^000  tons' 
of  dried  prunes^  raisins  and  dried  i i.^s  into  other  than  the  usual  coniner— 
cial  outlets* 

CANNED  PRTJITS  AND  TRUIT  JUICES 

Outlook  for  IS^l-^Z 

The  1951-52  pack  of  comnercially-canned  fruits  proTaalDly  will  "be 
,Ti->derately  larger  than  the  reduced  1950-51  pack,    Vith  larger  fruit  crops 
and  stronger  demand,  there  my  "be  larger  packs  of  canned  poaches,  pears, 
sweet  cherries,  fruit  cocktail  and  salad,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  items* 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  pack  of  sour  cherries  pro"ba"bly  i-.dll  "be  smaller 
th-^ji  the  record  I95O-5I  "oack* 

Total  production  of  canned  fruit  juices  plus  frozen  concentrated  fruit 
juices  (converted  to  a  single-strength  "basis)  proho,"bly  vrill  increase  fur- 
ther in  1951-520 

Shipments  of  canned  pineapple  juice  from  Haivaii  pro"bo,'bly  will  "be 
a'bout  as  large  in  1951~52  o,s  in  recent  years*    A"bout  the  usual  small  imports 
of  olives  in  "brine  and  other  canned  fruit  also  nay  "be  expected© 

5m.aller  Pack  of  C-mned 
Fruits  in  I950-51 

The  1950-51  pack  of  commercially—canned  fruits  is  expected  to  "be 
moderately  smaller  than  the  large  19U9-50  -oack.    The  19^9-50  pack  amounted 
to  a  little  over  2,6  "billion  pounds  or  t]io  equivalent  of  nearly  61  million 
cases  ->f  2k  No,  2~l/2  cans.    Although  carjiin;:  is  completed  for  some  fruits, 
includin';  apricots,  cherriesj,  poaches,  and  plums^  the  canning  season  for 
other  fruits  like  apples,  cranherrics,  and  fruit  cocktail  and  salad  vrill 
not  "be  finished  for  several  months.    Larger  packs  this  season  than  in 
19^9-50  are  estimated  for  so\ir  cherries  (a  new  record),  ©pricots,  cran- 
"berries  and  citrus  segments  and  salad.    But  increases  in  these  items  will 
"be  more  than  offset  "by  estimated  decreases  in  "berries,  sweot  cherries, 
peaches,  pears,  and  plums  and  prunes*     Imports  from  foreign  countries  and 
shipments  from  territories  may  "be  o,oout  as  large  as  in  19^9-50.  Total 
packer  an  I  wholesale  distributor  stocks  of  canned  fruits  at  t!ie  "beginning 
of  the  1950-51  season  were  m'^  derately  larger  than  the  a"bovo-avera"ic 
st'^cks  at  tlie  start  nf  the  19^9-50  season* 

■  Total  supplies  of  canned  fniits  for  tlie  1950-51  season  probaloly  v;ill 
"be  only  a"bout  5  percent  smaller  tlian  those  for  the  I9U9-50  season©  Even, 
"by  r'jromng  somewhat  on  stocks,  per  capita  consumption  in  195*^-51  pro"'oa"bly 
will  ^e  at  least  a  pound  "below  the  high  19^49-50  rate  -f  nearly  20  pounds* 
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193P-^1  r.ick  of  Cannei.  Fruit  Jwicc^s  ^  • 

Mn^r  Be  La"r;^er_  Than /tii-r""l9^4Q--5n .  Pack 

Total  pro -luct Ion  of  cnnncl  fru'.t  juices  in  195'^'"51         turn  out  a 
little  larf^er  than  the  rnducei  19^9-^  pack*    Aa  usual j  the  rnajor  mrt 
of  the  pack  T\'ill  consist  of  citrus  juicesa    VH.th  a  conni dora"')ly  larger 
195^-^  TapefruiG  crop,  if  ser,ns  l}.kely  th  it  t-ho  c  :.nno  1  ->acks  of  -grape- 
fruit jTiicc  an  I  "Meni-ed  .^^rapef  ruit  an'l  oran-fje  juice  ^d.11  "-e  sonevhat 
larj^er  than  the  sn,all  19^9-^5*'^  packso    T.he  cannei  pack  of  oranf';e  juice 
will  aj^ain  ""^e  lar;5eo    Aj.ion;  the  non-citrus  juices,  there  nay  ''^e  sone 
increase  in  pack  of  tTrape  "but  a  decrease  in  prune  juice. 

The  19^9~5^  pack  of  cannei  fruit  juices,  now  nearly  conpletei.,  is 
■estiiiated  at  ahWut  1,9  hillion  pounds,  the  equivalent  of  a'^-ut  59  nillion 
cases  of  2^  Ho^  ^  cans»    These  figuros  include  co,nned  concentrated  juice 
converted  to  a  single-str-entrth  hasis  "but  exclu'le  fro-^en  juice,  -The 
iqUg^^O  pack  is  a^out  one-tenth  sm^tller  than  the  19^S-U9  -oack  "because 
of  the  reduced  output  of  citrus  jxiico*  .AlthoaTh  the  -n  \ck  of  oran;'0  and 
tanf^orine  juice  is  larger  than  the  I'^hQ-kS  packj  th^!  -v\cks  of  grapef i*uit 
juice  and  hlended  .grapefruit  and  oran  .e  juice  are  considerahly  snaller© 
Totol  production  of  canned  citrus  juices  in  19^9-5^  is  approxi;ntoly 
1^5  'oillion  po\inds  ( sin^^le- strength  hiasis),  n.Tiout  11  percent  under  19^3-U9e 
But  the  combined  production  of  cannod  and  frozen  citrus  juices  totals 
2,5  "billion  riounds  ( siacle-strent^th  "basis)  g  12  percent  larr^er  than  con- 
para"ble  production  in  19HS-i4-9» 

With  stocks  ^f  canned  fruit' juices  sonewJiit  lar.;^er  this  fo-11  than  a 
year  a.;-;o^  with  the  195'"'~51  P^^ck  at  least  as  lar^c  as  the  19^19-5'^  pack, 
and  with  continued  lar^-^o  shipnent's..  'f  pineo,pple  juice,. fron  Ha\ifail,  total 
supplies  of  canfied  fruit  juices  will  "bo  at  lea-st  as  larr^e  in  the  195'"^~51 
eeascn  as  in  19^9-5^o  .  This  woiil  dp  emit  nor  capita  coiisuraption  to  con- 
tinue at  the  1950  rat  e  of  a'oout' lU  pounds*  ■  •■ 

......   .  FROZ'^T  FRUITS  AITD  FRUIT  JTJICSS      .,  ■•■ 

Outlook  for  1951 ".  ' 

The  1951  pack  of  frozen  fruits  and  fruit  juices  proh.ahly  i^ill  he 
moderately  .lar  ger  than  the  lar.^e  195^  pack  '^f  a"bout  660  million  pounds* 
Most  of  the  incre.ase  will  "be  in  concentrated  citrus  juices,  made  from  ' 
the  lar.'^cr  195'"-51  citrus  crop«,     S'^no  increase  alr;o  s  ons  pro"!:a'Ue  in 
atraw'berries  and  other  dec! duous. fruit s,  a^ssuj-iin,^  larr^er  fruit  crops  in 
1951q  .  -"»-n  increased  acrea<^e  of  straw"b.errios  is  indicated  for  harvest  in 
1951  "ni  the  deciduous  tree  fruit  crop  will  "be  lar<:5er,  if  production 
follows,  the  \isual  order  of  lar.^e  crops  succeeding  sm;\ll  cropss 

Increased  plant  cax)acity  will  h(5  ,availa"blc  to  enlarge  the  output  of 
frozen  concentrated  citrus  juices  in  the  i95">-51  season^    This  includes 
enlarged  as  well  as  new  concentrating  plants  in  Floridn,  rand  Ca,liforniaj, 
and  the  first  plant  in  Texas©     Output  of  the  Texas  7")lant  is  expected  to 
consist  mostly  of  fp:'apef inxit  juice  and  hlonded  grapefruit  an'l  oran^'C  juice. 
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In  Florida,  the  products  will  "be  mostly  nraxkZQ  juice  "but. also  some  j-^rape- 
fruit  juice  and  blended  oranf;:e  and  ._^rapef rtiit  juice.    In  Californiaj 
oranc^e  juice  and  lenonade  will  "be  the  principal  productso    Weekly  output 
of  fro  son  concentrated  citrus  juices  in  Florida  .alone  in  early  195*^  reached 
a  high  of  sli;htly  more  than  la3  million  gallons  (l2»9  aillion  pounds)* 
Assuninj:*  an  operatinr;^  season  of  26  weeksj  this  would  mean  a  theorotic^J. 
annual  capacity  of  about  3^-  million  {gallons  in  this  StatOg  or  a'bout  ^0  por-° 
cent  more  than  the  actual  output  in  19^9-50.    Total  capacity  in  all  citrus 
areas  proba'bly  will  "be  large  enough  to  permit  a  doubling  of  output  in 
1950-51,  "but  this  is  not  expected© 

Storage  and  distributional  facilities  for  frozen  fruits  and  juices 
also  have  been  expanded  in  195'^o    This  will  enable  a  further  increase  in 
consunptioji  in  1951« 

Record-large  ^ack  in  1950 

Production  of  commercially-frozen  fruits  and  fruit  juices  in  195*^  is 
expected  to  sot  a  new  record  of  about  66^  million  poundSf  37  percent 
larger  than  the  19^9  p^^cko    Citrus  juices^  strav;berries,  .and  cherries 
to.rethcr  comprise  about  SO  percent  of  the  195^  packs    Production  of  each 
of  those  items  is  substantially  larger  than  in  19^9?  thn.t  of  citrus  juices 
more  tho-n  double^    But  production  of  other  berries  is  considerably  smaller* 

Stocks  of  frozen  fruit  and  fruit  juices  in  cold  storage  on  September  JP^ 
195'^»  tot.aled  about  *+67  million  pounds,  31  percent  larger  than  stocks  on 
October  1,  19^9*    Strawberries,  at  II5  million  poundsj  comprised  the  largest 
item  in  storage  on  September         195'^»    Stocks  on  that  date  were  6S  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.    The  stocks  of  orange  juice,  9'^  million  pounds, 
were  2f)h  percent  larger^  and  those  of  cherriesj,  75  million  poundsj  virere 
20  percent  largero    But  stocks  r,f  mo st^  other  berriesj  apricots  and  .  , 
peaches  were  considerably  smaller© 

Per  capita  consumption  of  frozen  finiits  and  fruit  juices  is  expected 
to  set  a  new  record  of  about  k  pounds  in  195^»  about  0,5  poiind  more  than 
in  19^9c    A  further  increase  in  consumption  seoms  probable  in  1951» 

TRUE  HUTS 

Outlook  for  1951 

Total  production  of  almonds^  valnuts,  filberts,  and  pecans  in  1951 
probably  will  be- moderately  larger  than  the  195^  crop  ^f  160^566  tons^ 
if  average  weather  prevailsc     The  I950  crop  wr-iS  considerably  reduced  by 
\mfavorable  wpather©    With  bearing  acreacie  of  almonds  and  filberts  trend- 
ing sharply  upward  over  the  past  decade  and  the  acreage  of  walnuts 
slightly  upward,  production  also  has  been  moving  upward.    Prices  in 
1951  proba'-ly  will  be  near  195"^  pricesa 
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Production  Snvaller  in  .  '  < 

The  13^<^  crop  of  the  four  major  tree  nuts  is  estimated  as  of  OctoTjer  1 
at  160,566  tonsj  22  percent  smaller  tha.n  the  record  19^9  crop  "but  3  percent 
larger  than  the  1939--^S  averageo    Production  of  each  of  the  four  tree  nut 
crops  is  smaller  than  in  19^9»  althou<:;h  the  fiilcrt  and  almond  crops  are 
ahove  ave.ra/jec    Production  in '195^' '"ijad  'percenta^^e  decrease  from  .19^  of 
each  of  the  crops  are  as  follow? 5    almondss)  3^»^'^^  tons,  15  percent; 
walnuts,  63,000  tons,  2g  percent?  filherts,  "6jlOO  tons,  U5  percent j  .and 
pecansp  5^,S66  tons.  lU  percento    Production  of  improved  varieties  of 
pecans  (2^,227  tons)  is  2.  percent  lar.;^'er  than  in  19^9,  while  production 
of  \d.ld  or  seedling  pecans  (3'^o6^  tons)  is  2h  percent  smaller. 

Imports  of  Brazil  nutsg  fil'berts,  and  walnuts  proUahly  wi3.1  l)e  con- 
siderably smaller  in  195^-51  than  in  l9'-^9~5'^o    ^t  imports  of  cashews 
and  some  of  the  other  tree  nut s  usually  imported  may  Se  larger*  In 
19^9-5^  a  total  of  approximately  26,000  tons  of  unshelled  jiuts  were 
imported,  a^bout  7  percent  more  than  in  19^8-U9«    In  addition,  nearly 
31,000  tons. of  shelled  nuts  were  imported,  slightly  less  than  in  I9US-U9C 

Higher  Prices  for  1950  Crop 

Grower  prices  for  the  smaller  195^  tree  nut  crops  pro'ba'':ly  will 
avero,gG  higher  than  19^9  pricesa    In  mid-Octo'berp  wholesale  prices  of 
almonds  and  fil'berts  in  New  York  City  were,  considera'bly  higher  than 
prices  a  year  earlier*    Prices  for  walnut s  -v;ere  only  a  little  higher, 
prices  for  Brazil  nuts  als'^  were  considera'bly  higher  than  in  Octol^er  19^9» 
while  prices  for  cashews  were  a"bout  the  sacco  *  '  " 

Four  Ma j or  Tree  Nuts  Now  Covered 

By  Marketing  Agreement s  and  Orders 

With  the  issuance  of  a  marketing  agreement  and  order  re;iUlating  the 
handling  of  almonds  grown  in  California,  effective  August  ^,  1950c  the 
last  of  the  four  major  tree  nuts  was  tipoughi  "under  such  regulation. 
Fil'berts  and  pecans  were  "brouvht  \in  ler  this  type  of  regulation  in  19^9» 
and  walnuts  already  had  "been  covered  for  a  nura'ber  of  years.    The 'purpose 
of  such  marketing  agreements  and  orders  .is  to  staT)ilize  prices  in  all 
market  outlets  and  to  avoid  shipment  of  low  rprades  or  excess  supplies  in 
any  one  or  all  outlets* 

Under;the  new  re.^ation  for  nlmonds,  the  sala'^^le . percentage  of 
almonds  for  the  195'^""5J-  crop  year  will  "be  I'OO  percent,  leaving  no  surplus 
percentage.  ,  For  walnuts  gro^^m  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washint-^ton,, 
the  sala'ble  percentage  for  merchantable  in-shell  walnuts  for  the  195^*"51 
marketing  year,  xd.ll  .be  SO  percent  and  the  surplus  will  be  20  percent i 
The  surplus  may  be  sold  for  shelling  or  export.    For  filberts  grown  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  the  salable  percenta-ge  for  merchantable  in— shell 
filberts  for  the  year  be.ginninf^  August  1,  1950,  has  been  esisablished 
at  92*5  percent,  -ind  the  surplus  at  .7«5  percent.    As  for  walnuts, 
merchantable  filberts  representing  the  salable  porcenta  :e  may  be  sold 
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on  the  domestic,  in-shell  niarket,  "but  the  surplus  nur-^  "be  disioosed  of  for 
export  or  shelling  or  in  other  outlets  not  conpeti-tive -with  the  donostic 
in- shell  market « 

The  marketings  a.^reement  and  order  for  peCcans  i^ro^im  in  Geor.^ia^  - 
Alahama,  Flerida,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  prescri>)es  ninim\ii3 
quality  and  size  requirements  for  in-shell  pecans  han.dled  under  the 
regulation*    Effective  Octo'ber  99  195^9         requirement  that  -oocjis 
shipped,  out  of  the  five-State  production  aroa  for  in-shell  distrihution 
must  meet  the  minimum  quality  standards  of  United  States  Comin-rcial  r^rado 
is  continued.    But  75  percent  of  the  kernels  in  any  lot  must  ''le  of 
U»  Se  Noo  1  qualityo     Internal  defects  arc  limited  to  9  percent© 


Ta'ble  lo-  Apples,  pears,  and  miscellaneous  fruits  and  nuts:  Col-l-st  .ra.-^e 
 holdings^  Septemher  3^6  19!3^>  v/ith  comparisons  ' 


Group  and  commodity 


Septo  f)  i  g^^^^  ^  o  ^    .  ggp^^ 

•gg^g  :  19^9   ;  1950  -;  135^ 


Thousands    Thousands    Thous-mds  Thousands 


Fresh  fruit  s 

Apples  J  western,  standard  Tdoxgs  l/  ? 

Apples,  westerng  other  containers  2/ 

Apples,  eastern,  "bushel  "baskets  o<.e. 

Apples,  eastern,  other  containers  ^/ 

•        Total  apples,  'Dushels  ........osS 

."■''.  0 
.   - »  o 

Pears,  Bartlett,  packed  "boxes  »  S 

Pears,  Bartlettg  loose  "boxes  * 

Pears,  all  others,  "boxes 
Pears,  "bushel  "baskets  o.< 


Total  pearsp  "bushels 


Miscellaneous  i 
Fresh  fruits  (excluding  apples  8 
and  pears)  •...o...o.*c.«c.... 

'.Dried  and  evaporated  fruits 

Tree  nuts  in  the  shell   

Uutmeats  (tree  nuts)^  


3,372 

111 

615 

19 

225 

3.285 

23 

1,737 

7,2Un 

lU 

S,933 

1^9777 

102 

6,597 

Un7 

237 

39U 

138 

1,63s 

3.238 

2,^29 

39107 

2,256 

20U 

2,278 

101 

2'^o 

1U3 

5c  61+3 

l+,232 

i+,0  36 

5,-^38 

I5OOO 

1,00^ 

1,0  ^^0 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

3^»122 
31,9^ 


39,121 
Il38l66 

27,6Ui 


36,775 

3i+.667 
17.^^80 

29,169 


26, 366; 
2Sg63i: 
lo,6ii6 
21,871 


r/  Western  apples  are  those  grovm  in  Washington, , Oregon,  Colo 
Nevada,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utali,  California,  Arizona  and  New  Me 
2j    Other  containers  reported  in  terms  of  "bushel s» 


rado,  Idaho, 

xiCOa 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administrat ion» 
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Frozen  fruits  and  f 


i'uit  juicGsS    Pack  and  cold-storaf^e  holdint'^s, 

seasons  

"  'stocks    '   '  '  Pack  . 


Commodity 


iSopt,  30 

;  avera.'^e 


:sGpt,  30 


:sopt,  30 


 ;  19^R..Ij-9  ; 


1950 

TTOunds       pound  s  pounds 


Is  000 


IpOCO 


Apples  and  applesauce      o » ........  0  l/20,123 

Apricots  .<.<..>,  i  if2p63'+ 

Blackberries  0....0.....   -99  53^ 

BluoDcrries  c...  ,  , . . . ,  o  S  1^,102 

Cherries    co  635380 

Peaches   o.oS  U2^,605 

Plums  and  prunes  »  ...S  13e993 

Raspberries  .0....0  ,  t  27 5,596 

Strawberries                        o ?  6^,339 
Young,  Logan,  Boysen  and  similar  s 

berries   1583^2 

Orange  juice  2/  o,...-  o,....oa  2j 

Other  fruit  juices  and  purees  »o,o»  30»3^T 

Othor  fruit   ^. , . . . ,  J  5^e  363 

Total  of  above  ,   396,925 


Citrup  juices  (Season  beginning  s 
Hovnmbcr  i;  l 

Orange  X 

Concentrated  «: 

Unconcont rated   i 

Grapefruit  : 
Concentrated  =  c ..... c  s 
Unconcont rated  c.S 

Blond,  concentrated  c • S 

Lemonj,  unconcent rated  .c....^...! 


l/6,0p 

^e333 
15.3^1 
IS0I5O 
62,215 

S,73^ 
198075 

7.S20 
35,531+ 

16^130 
29,506 
25.3^7 
33, 3^1 


1/11,U28 
U,08S 

9o^^5 
13,0lU 

7l+,532 
2,1S1 

17,11^ 
6,7?^7 
35^325 
11^,979 


1^9635 
89.701+ 
39*532 
33.258 


555*552  1+66,522 


19I+8 


19I+9 


1,000 
pounds 

27,552 

2,1^77 
9»7^6 
7,661 

38,1+62 

5c  511 
13,598 
2,125 

27,717 
160,077 


1,000 
pounds 


5 


;2,268 
2,086 
I59I86 
111-036 

73.953 
3,119 
23.235 
5r297 
31,837 
107,600 


17,593  20,687 
Sec  bolow 

7,2ol+  U,717 
369,723  35i+,02i 

IfiOOO 


ons 


1,000 

{rail  ons 


12,196  ;^2i,577 
52s 

116 

™  i/1,532 

'112  j/1,290 

179  — 


TJ    Excludes  stocks  of  applesauce,  viaich  are  included  in  fruit  juices  and  purees* 
2j    Orange  jiiicc,  sin.^le-strength  'ind  concent  rat  edj    Prior  to  September  309  19^9 
this  item  included  with  othei  f  ruit  juices  and  purees. 
J2/    ?loridr-  pack  through  July  Ij  1950<, 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and  iferketing  Adninistio-tionj,  National 
Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers,  and  Florida  Canners  Association* 
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Ta"blo3«-    Canned  fruit  and  fruit  juices:     Stocks  and  pa;ck8,  ■  19'+9  and  I950  seasons 


1  Stocks 

Pack' 

Commodity 

June 

1,.  19^9  "  : 

June  1,  1950  .' 

July  1,  1950 

igUg_50  : 

1950-51^ 

Canners 

'v/holesale  ] 
distributors.' 

: Wholesale: 
Canners  :dietril3-  : 
:    utors  : 

Caniiers 

:  Wholesale 
:  distrit)- 
:  utors 

u  \ 

u 

Canned  fruits 

1,000 

actual 

cages 

1,000 
actual  ■  ' 
cases 

1,000  l.Ono 
actual  actual 
"   cases  "cases 

1,000 

act^ial 

case's 

1,000 
actua,!.  . 
cases 

1,000 
xases ' 
2U/2-I/2 

1,000 
cases 
2U/2-I/2 

Apples  

Applesauce  .... 

Apricots  

Cherries, R. S.P. 
Cherries,  other 
Citrus  segments: 
Cran'berries  ... 
Mixed  fruits  j/ 

Peaches   

Pears   > 

Pineapple 
Plums  and  prunes: 


■  2/59 

n.a. 

2/852 

n.  a. 

n.a.  ^ 

■  n-.a,' 

299 

530 

-1,271+ 

n.a. ,  ■■ 

n.a.  ■ 

.  967 

1,551 

835 

557 

686 

^n.a. 

61+8 

ii/ 

-  311 

no 

n.a. 

.  1/30 
_2/n.a. 

■  '  525 

75 

2U7 

388 

n.a. 

£+76 

5/1. S57 

i/596 
'n.a. 

^1,581  ■ 

n.a. 

^899  .  ,  . 

,  .6/587. 
n.a. 

'  n.a. 

n.a-. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

'  3.900 

1,725 

2,937 

1,5^^ 

n.a.  •  "  ■ 

•  '2,101+ 

•  3.'5SS 

3,551 

2,72U 

3,780 

n.a,  ,  .  , 

.3.831 

8l+9 

619. 

61+9 

956 

n.a. 

930 

1,139 

1,883 

1,770 

3,Uol+ 

3,656 

162 

1+53 

238 

n.a. 

n.a.  • 

562 

•  3.876 

.  ,5,U8i+ 

2,375 
2,606' 
■  1,67s- 

.  .  ,2^,619 
1,800 

'  '  -7,313 

•  -I9.I3I+ 

5,79s 
8/10,1+16 
1.83D 


3.661 
^.SUl 
71+1- 


Canned- -juice  8 

Apple  .'.  

Blended  orange 
and  gra  -iefruitl 
3-rspefruit 
Orange  ...... 

Pineapple  , . . 
Tangerine  and 
tangerine 
"blends   


Stocks 

Pack 

Packers  2/  ! 

Distri'but  ora- 

Total  : 

Through 
Septem'ber  "Ki,  1950  lO/ 

Octo'ber  1: 
I9I+9  : 

Octo'ber  1  ; 
1950  : 

June  1  : 
19I+9  : 

June  1  : 
1950  : 

July  1  : 
1950  :■ 

19 1+8-1+9  : 

191+8-1+9 

I9I+9-5O 

!  1,000 
.    cases  ' 
2l+/2«s 

1,000 
cases 
2l+/2<g 

1,000 

actual 

cases 

1,000 

actual 

cases 

1,000 

actiml 

cases 

1,000 

cases 
2ll-/2«s 

1,000 

cases 
2U/2«s 

■  1,000 
cases 
2U/2's 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a,. 

n.a.  ' 

.1,390, 

11/2,900 

261+ 
227 
13s 

287 
752 
556 

syg 

1,612 
l,6!+2 
1,136 

689 
1,231+ 
1,551.. 
1,720 

728  ■ 

.  1,787 
1,989 

10,829 
■  l]+,30H 

19,262 
8/12,102 ■ 

10,571 
13,792 
16,968 

7.113 
11,071+' 
19,861+ 
8/11/11,967 

25 

31+3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a.  . 

ii259 

1.788 

1/  Preliminary, 

2/    1,000  cases  6  No.  10 's.  •  .  '' 

J/     Oct.  1  stocks  as  follows  (lOOO  cases)  :  19l+9-Api'icots,  2,1+29;  sweet  cherries,  1,183;  R.  P.  cherries,  1,556; 

ani  pineapple,  8,857.  1950-Apricots,  2,192;  sweet  cherries,  808;  R.  P.  cherries,  2,- 341; pineapple,  l+,376. 

Not  compiled;  depleted  stocks. 
5/    1,000  cases  21+  No.  2>3. 
0/    (Jrapefruit  segments  only.  -  ' 

jj    California  only.    Data  from.  Canners  League  of  California.    Includes  fruit  cocktail,  f ruits  for  salad,  and 

mixed  fruits. 

8/    Ha^vailan  pack, 

2/    Florida  only, 
10/    Data  on  citrus  are  for  Florida  and  Texas  only, 
11/    Season  total.  Preliminary, 


n.a,  means  "not  availa'ble." 


Canners'  stocks  and  pack  data  from  reports  of  National  CanTiers  Association,  Florida  Canners  Association, 
and  Texas  Canners  Association;  wholesale  distri'buto-s'  stocks  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United 
States  Department  of  Comierce, 
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Table        ■  Citrus  fruits:    Production,  average  ig^-Ug,  annual  igUS  and  19U9, 
and  indicated  1950;  condition  of  the  new  crop  on  October  1, 
average  1939-Ug,  anmial  19^9  and  I95O 

■"'(1950  ptfoductlon  Estimates  sts  of  October  1)       '  ] 


Production  1/ 


Condition  October  1  1/ 


Crop  and-  State 


Average  : 


19^8 


19U9 


:Indicatedl  Average  i 
;    1950     :  1939-Hg  '; 


19U9 


1950 


0RAII&E3  : 

..  California,  all  z 

Navels  and  miscellaneous  2ji 
Valenciaa  .................  i 

Florida,  all  ..: 

Early  and  midseaaon  : 

Valencias  

Texas,  all  

Early  and  midseaaon  2j  .. ..» 
Valencias  

Arizona,  all   : 

Navels  and  miscellaneous  2jt 
Valenciaa   t 

Loui  siana  2j   J . 


1,000 
boxes 

Ug,U53 
lg,U62 

29.991 
U2,7go 
23.250 
19, 5P 
3.676 
2,285 

1.391 

866 
U27 
1+39 
295 


1,000 
boxes 

37,010 
11.910 
'.  25,100 
58.300 
32,000 
•■?6,300 
- '  3,Uob 
.  '2,6cfO 
goo 
710 
U50 
260 
300 


1,000 

boxes 

U2,330 
15,630 
26,700 
53,500 
33,600, 

1,760 
1,120 

61+0 
985 
585 
Uoo 
360 


1,000 

boxes 


Percent  ■"  -  Percent  Percent 


lU,500 

62,500 
35,000 
27.500 
3,500, 
2,100 

l,l400' 
1,000 
500 
500 
3MO 


77. 
76. 
78' 

72* 

73: 
71 

m 

73- 

yn 

1/77. 
67- 


71 
72 
71 
66 
66 
67 
19 
21 

15 
69 
7b 

68 
75 


72 

^1 
76 

72 

72 

71 

67 

68 

65 

75 
7U 
76 
7.U 


5  states  ^   ,.:  96.O7O 


Total  Valencias  ..: 

• 

tai:gep.ii-tes  : 

Florida   : 

ALL  ORANGES  AND  TANGBRIireS  : 

5  States  ^   : 

GBAPEFR'JIT  ; 

Florida,  all   : 

Seedless'  : 

Other   i.  I 

Texas  . .  .■  J 

Ari  zona  : 

California,  all   

Desert  Valleys  : 

Other  : 


h  States  ^   J 

LEMONS 

California  : 

LIMES  : 
Florida  : 


96.070 

99,720 

103,935 

75 

67 

72 

UU,720 

U7,26o 

51,295 

52,1+1+0 

51,351 

52,U6o 

52,61+0 

3.6?) 

U,1k)0 

5,000 

l+,800 

63 

„  59 

66 

99.700 

10U,120 

108,935 

26,1+50 

30,200 

2U,200 

32,500 

63. 

1+6 

66 

11,260 

li+,700 

11,200 

15.500  . 

66 

1+5. 

67 

15.190 

15,500 

13,000 

17,000  ■ 

J>1 

U7 

66 

18,187 

11,300 

• 6,Uoo 

12,000  ■ 

' .  ^'  "65 

12 

U7 

3,2Ui+ 

l,8f?0 

3,Uoo 

3,000  : 

72 

70 

70 

2,8Ul 

2,150 

2,1+90 

■  -77 

77 

72 

1,157 

800 

1,090 

l,0l40 

1+/79 

80 

75 

1.683 

1.350 

i,Uoo 

y  . 

5/78 

75 

70 

50.722 

^5,530 

36,1+90 

65 

'  36 

99 

13,055 

10,010 

10,500 

1/ 

76. 

76 

16s 

200 

260 

300 

60 

70 

78 

of  harvest  th« 
December  JL  of  the 
edrly  summer,  except 


YJ Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shovm  and  ends  with  the  completion^ 
follo^idng  year.    In  California,  picking  usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to, 
following  year.    In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1  amd  ends  in 
for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1  of  the  same  year  as  the  bloom. 
For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  donated  tb  charity,  unharvested, 
and/ or  eliminated  on  account  of  economic  conditions,    2j    Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 
3/    First  report  of  procLuction  from  1950  bloom  for  California  Valencia  oranges  and  grapefruit  In 
Mother"  areas  will  be  issued  in  December]  first  report  for  California  lemons  will  be  issued  In  • 
November,  Short  time-average.    ^    Net  content  of  box  varies,    6/    In  California  and  Arizona,, 

Navels  and  miacellaneous,    .     ,       ■  ; 

NOTE:  Since  the  above  estimates  (as  of  October  l)  were  made,  a  hurricane  In  Florida  on  October  17 
and  18  damaged  the  citfnis  crop,  causing  a  loss  of  probably  1,5  to  2,0  million  boxes  of  grapefruit  • 
and  about  1.0 'million  boxes  of  orangoa. 
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TalDle  Oranges:  Total  weekly  shipments  from  producing  areas, 
 August-Octo'ber  19^9  and  195O  l/ 


Period 


Calif.-  : 

Arizona  : 
Valencias; 
2/ 


"19^9" 


1930 


Florida 


Texas 


:  Calif,-  : 

_  ^  -   :  Arizona  s-p-     .  , 
Total       ,      .  .Florida 
; Valencia sS 


2/. 


Texas 


Total 


Cars  Cars 


Cars 


Cars 


oed-son  unrougii  < 

August  25 

!  17,700 

  17,700 

Week  ended;  . 

September  2 

!  1.119 

  1,119 

  1,05s 

9  . 

!  1,05s 

16  . 

1,109 

  1,109 

23  . 

:  1,025 

—  1,025 

30  . 

I  1,1^+6 

3 

—  I,lli9 

Octoter       7  • 

s  1.203 

10 

—  1.213 

1I+  . 

!  1,211 

lis 

—  1,329 

Season  through 

October      Ik  , 

i  25,571 

131 

—  25,702 

Cars 

IS, 96^1 

1,060 
1,056 
1,096 
1,126 
1,206 

1,175 
S76 


/ars 


Cars  Cars 


1 
2 

5 
3 


1S,96U 

1,060 
1,056 
1,096 

1,130 
1,232 

1,326 
1,302 


26,559  596 


11  27,166 


T/    Rail,  "boat,  and  truck.    Total  truck  shipments  from  Texas;  interstate  and  intra- 
state  truck  shipments  from  California-Arizona  and  Florida,    Excludes  quantities  from 
Florida  trucked  to  canners  and  to  boats.    All  data  subject  to  revision* 
2/    Season  begins  about  May  1, 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 


Table  6.-  Crapefruit  and  lemons:  Total  weekly  shipments  from  producing  areas, 
 August-October,  19^9  and  I95O  l/  


1 W  ^ 

19^ 

* 

19U9 . :  1950 

Period  : 

• 
• 

• 

« 

Calif,-: 

• 
• 

:  Calif-: 

• 
• 

Pla,  :T 

exas  I 

Ariz.sTotal  : 

Fla«  :T 

exas  : 

Ariz,  sTotal  : 

Calif Calif., 

• 
• 

• 
• 

2/  = 

• 

• 
• 

« 

• 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars  Cars 

Season  through  • 

t 

A-agust  25  • . . .  t  ' 

3,685 

3.6S5 

^,^35 

i+,U35  I5,to  13.53s 

Week  ended:  ! 

September  2»<,! 

!  6 

59 

65 

1+ 

61+ 

6S 

28U  272 

9  . 

!  29 

59 

ss 

2 

57 

59 

219  298 

16  , 

59 

59 

209 

61 

270 

19^  277 

23  . 

!    "  h 

62 

66 

370 

1 

kh 

I115 

169  218 

30  t 

I  15 

1 

11 

65 

523 

2 

33 

558 

17^  226 

October       7  • 

:  15s 

2 

20k 

h2S 

11 

20 

1+60 

186  26- 

1^  , 

1  370 

33 

29 

1+32 

537 

16 

19 

572 

232  17c 

Season  through 

October     iM-  • 

:  582 

36 

1^,66^ 

2,07^+ 

30 

^,733 

6,837  15,879  15,25^ 

Y/    Rail,  boat  and  truck.    Total  truck  shipments  from  Texas;  interstate  and  intra- 
state truck  shipments  from  California-Arizona  and  Florida.    Excludes  quantities  from 
Florida  trucked  to  canners  and  to  boats.    All  data  subject  to  revision* 
2/    Season  begins  November  1  of  year  prior  to  that  designated* 
Compiled  from  records  of  the  Production  aind  Iferketing  Administration. 
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Tatle  1 Citms  fruits:    Weighted  average  auction  price  per  "box 


9 

Oranges 

0 
0 

Giapefruit 

0 

Lemons 

'  Market month  l 
and  week  .  ? 

California    :      Florida  ' 
Valencias      j  : 

California 

Florida  * 

e 
• 

California 

« 

19^9  » 

1950.  s  194-9  s 

1950  : 

1949  i 

1950  t 

19^9  0 

1950  . 

19^9  ' 

1^50 

• 

Polo 

Pol  a  Dclu 

Dole 

Polo 

Dpi  a 

Pol  a 

Dfelo 

Dol« 

Pol  9 

HEW  YORK      •  ■? 

August  c....oS 

Uo70 

— r 

Ksn 

 •, 

,  .-. —  ■ 

5.17 

Sept  ember  ooe^ 

6,33 

-  ■• — '— 

^.23 

6o93  ' 

6,75 

6.S5 

Season  average? 

.  ■• . 

throu^  3ept«  ! 

5^13. 

5.27 



5o03 

Kn 

,6.9.3  • 

7v76 

Week  cndedi!  s 

.-Octoter  '6  o»o 

5o77 

6,19 

5.60 

^.31 

6  c  51 

2,92 

5.06 

if'          13  eo'r 

5»96 

SoU  5oS3 

5c  21 

3762 

]  * 

■  .5.65 

12<,il 

5.29 

CHICAGO  : 

August   , .  .  .  .  a  s 

i+,S2 

^.39 

3»7^ 

8o26 

6,0Q 

Sept  cralDer  ♦ . » o 

60 10 

5»39 

U.1+3 

'3.9^ 

■  i+c36 

7ol8 

6.27? 

Season  average: 

through  Sept,  X 

5o37 

•  .5o:19 

J+*7l 

U„U9 

3«9^  . 

U.36 

3,S2 

S.35 

Week  ended:  : 

October  6 

5.79 

6,19 

.  5»26 

S.19 

5.29 

1  3    9  •  * 

5o9o. 

6,00  — 

5a02 

^0^0 

2.25 

5^51 

11,02 

5.^9 

Compiled  from  weekJ.y  reports  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchangeg  New  York, 
and  the  Fruit  and  ^'egetable  Reporter g  Chicago. 

Tables  a-    Strawberries?    Commercial  acreage,  average  19^'^~^9»  annual  195^ 
 ■  ■    ■-■    .  and  indicated  I95I  l/  


Group  and  State 


« 

[Average' 
°l^^I|0~l|9l 

» 
• 

1950  : 

• 
• 

Indi—  :. 
cated  : 
1951 

;  Acres 

Acres 

Acres  : 

!  3,950 

5,1400 

6,500:. 

0 

i  IS » 3^0 

!  2,1130 

:  1,060 

!  1,310 

5  23,150 

22,000 
2,200 

700 
1,500 
26jUoo 

23,000  s! 
2,200: 
600: 

1,500'.< 

27,  j)0: 

• 

:  100 
:  20 

• 

 • 

Indi- 


Group  and  State  jtoSa*  ^950    i  cated 
.i9i+)-^y.  ;  1951 


Wint  er 

Florida  

.I|ar3.y  spring 

'  Louisiana  , , . , , 

Alabama  ^  

Califo,  S,  Pist 
Croup  tot=al  , 
Mid-spring 

Mississippi  •.. 

G-eorgia  

'  'South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Arkansas  c . . 

Oklahoma  . . , 

"Kansas  • . . . . 

Missouri  ... 
"'  Illinois  «.. 
'  .Kentucky  • . . 
'■'Virginia 


280 

3,5^ 
8,270 
I2gl;60 
960 
1.390 
U,380 

3;  300 

5.090 
5.300 


1400 

2,300 

7,000 
1I+5OOO 
2,300 
2,100 
5.200 
2,600 
5, 300 
5,100 


500: 
1,900: 
8,500: 
17c  500: 
2,700 s 
2,p05 
5,700i 
2 J  600  i 
5.500: 
5,  "500: 


yiid-°5pring(  Conf  d) : 


Acres     Acres  Acres 


Maryland 
Pelavrare  « c . . . .  S 
Calif,,  other  »: 
Group',  total  ,  : 
Late  spring  ' 
New  Jersey  , , . , : 
P  onn  sylvan  ia  . . : 

Ohio   ..: 

I ndiana  ,  : 

Nev;  York 
Michigan  e ..... : 

Wisconsin   : 

Iowa  e  * 

Utah  i 

Oregon  »  ,5 

Washington  o . .  • : 
Group  total  ,i 


3,spo 
i,iiUo 
2,120 
52,1+60 


3,190 
2,1+Uo 

2,780 
1.990 

.3vSoo 

7,670 

2p060 
Is0l40 

890 

10j,U20 
5,570 
1+1,860 


3,000 
900 
■  3,200 

53»^oo' 

3,300 
1,900 
1,900 
2,800 

3«9oo 
i2j6'^o 
2.700 
900 
800 
lU,000 
7,200 
52,000 


3,300 

1,000 
3,800 
60,600 

■3,500 

1,800 
1,900 
3,200 

13,000 

3.000 
900 

800 
15,500 
9,500 
57,200 


All  States  :  121, UlO  ,137,200  151,600 


production  is  taken  for  processing,  NOTE:-Pro- 
.es,  compared  with  8,866,000  in  I9I+9  and  a  10-year 
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Table  9 


Apples,  commercial 
annual  19^9.  a^^d. 


PriWctionj  average  1939-Ug, 
indicated  1950  1/ 


"Stat 


e  or  area 


"Average 
!l939-^S 


Maine 

■New  Hampshire 

Vermont   

Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island  , 
Cgnnecticut  •. 

Hew  Yark   

New  J ersey  » 
Pennsylvania  * 

North  Atlant 


1,000 

"bushel  s 


"bushels  "bushels 


ic 


Delaware 
Maryland  <,-.... 
Virginia  eb... 
West  Virginia 
North-  Carolina 


South  Atlantic: 
Total  Eastern  . 


Ohio   

Indiana  • . 
Illinois  o 
Michigan  • 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


76g 
732 
670 

2.  U73 
207 

ijlgg 

1^*399 
2sU90 
7,300 

30,22g 

661 
1^526 

9=529 

3,  gUU 

932 


1,006 
1,056 

1.0S9 

3,gl|2 

279 

i,6Uo 
20,090 
3.i2i^ 
9,680 


62I+ 
1,251 
2,525 
3,720 

Ui+g 


3,g2g 
1,333 
3ol25 
6,776 
725' 

171^- 


5,Uif6 

IJ15 
^■,176 

11,735 
■  72U 

357 


1,317 

l,0^g 
9gU 

3,S25 
280 

1,366 
17^625 

2,360 

7,035 


Uij,go6  35,gUo 


1+88 

1,352 

1252U0 

^,500 
1,232 


16,601  iU,56s  I9s,gl2 
U6,g29    56,37^  55,652:! 


3MI 
I0O20 
2,576 
7,251+ 
760 
90 


I  OWa  ••••csoes^o 

Missouri   

:Ne"braska  ....... 

SKansas  .....*.<•• 


North  Central 

Kentucky  »  , 

Tennessee  

Arkansas  . . 


o  •  o  •  • 


1,000      1,000  1,000 
"bushels  "bushels  "bushels 


South  Central 
Total  Central 


Montana  , , 
Idaho  .... 
Colorado  , 
New  Mexico 
Utah  o . . . . 
Washington 
Oregon  .  „ . . , 
California  .c. 

Western  . » .  „ 


155 
1,260 

157 
610 


223 
l,5^g 
120 

gog 


135 

52 

1+66 


lg,ll+2    26,g52    16, 88l| 


281 
351+ 
612 

l,2l|8 

19,390 

237 
1,911 
1,1+69 

739 
I173 
27,761+ 

2,7g3 
7,gil^ 


1+33 

3S3 
706 

1.9522 

28,371+ 

170 
1,825 
lr62g 
7gg 
365 

31og20 

2,953 
9, ^^5 


275 
1+56 
1+0  g 

1.139 

lg,023 

135 
1,360 
96g 
igg 
270 

3l+,22l+ 
2,788 
6,1+96 


J  1+3,189   l+g,99^  1+6,1+29: 


35  States  .:1098l+Og  133,7^2  l20,10l+. 


1/  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer 
commercial  apple  areas  of  each  State,  For 
includes  some  quant ities .unharvested  on  ac 


to  the  production  of  apples,  in  the 
some  States  in  certain  years  production 
count  of  economic  conditions.) 


Ta"ble  10,-    Cran'berries:    Production  in  principal  States,  average  1939-l^g< 

.annual  igl+g  and  19I+9  and  indicated  1950 


State 

1  •            J  .            J  -            J  Indi'"*  0  ^  '  < 
'ir^Tki  '^^^^    ''^9^5     .'cated  '/state 

, Ave rage 

:i939-i+g. 

! .           i             s  Indi- 
,  I9I+8    ;  I9I+9     ; cated 
5    ■         :  1950 

Masse  • . « e  < 
N,  J.  .,.♦! 

'Barrels -Barrels  Barrels  BarrfiisSS 

Barrels  Barrels  Barrels  Barrel? 

►                                     '                                                                           •  tt 

51+65,600  605,000  520,000  600,000:  ^ Wash,  .0: 
;  77,500    69,000    67,000    g58000c*^Oreg.  ..i 
(127, goo  238,000  200,000  202,000: S    Total  i 

e  • 

a  •  * 

32,330    1+2,1+00    1+0,000  3g.j00C 

11,350   13,300  " '13,^00  16,00c 
7ii+5  5gO  967,700  gik),  1+00  9I+I5OOC 

Table  Ho-    Apples,  eastern  and  raidwestern:     Wholesale  price  per  -bushel, 
2-1/2  inches  mininrura  size^  for  stock  of  generally  good  quality  and 
condition  (U,  S.  Ho,  1  when  quoted),  at  New  York  and  ChieagOj 
 August-October,  I9U9  and  1930 


Market  and 
week  ended 


W£  YORK 
Easterns 


Mcintosh 


Delicious  ^ 
l9W~s    1950    :  19^9~s'~T95"o" 


Rhode  Island 

Greening 
1949  ;  1930" 


Wealthy 


Dol, 


Dol, 


Dol, 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol, 


Dol. 


CHICAGO; 
Midwestern: 


N,W»  Greening 


1930 


Dol, 


August  ■26 

a  ii  0  < 

3.30 

3,30 

le3S 

1,3S 

1,9s 

September 

2  . 

2.97 

2.25 

3o03 

lo30 

1,60 

io5^ 

9  J 

2ol6 

3-i6 

1.25 

I062. 

loO 

2^21 

16 

2.g5 

1.50 

1.62  • 

lo72 

23  J    ■  2.32 

I0S5 

2,12 

1«32 

10U7 

October 

-r 

I 

:•  2.03 

3.06  • 

io75 

1.90 

1.35 

■1.S3'- 

Ik  , 

!  lc97 

2.21 

lo70 

1«72 

lo25 

•  1.70' 

21  . 

5  1.72 

2.33 

le69 

IcSS 

1^27 

1.75' 

A\igust  26 

^  2.69 

3«22 

3,gg 

2.U7 

3o2g' 

I065 

2  062 

September 

2  ; 

3.16 

2,9g 

3.56 

2»2g 

3.09'  • 

•loUo 

9  ' 

•  3ol9 

•  2,311 

2,75 

2.25 

2.g9  • 

1,3S 

2.31 

16 

!  2,92 

1.93 

2,55 

I.g5 

2,-^3-  • 

l.Ul 

2.5+2 

23  ' 

2,60 

1+0  06 

•1.62 

3»02 

lc32 

2„lg 

lo25 

2.25 

October 

1  : 

2e30 

•l»7^ 

2,60 

1.37 

2.23^ 

lU  . 

.  1,9s 

3.06 

logg 

1p95 

lo25 

2.21 

21 

•  1.92 

2.gg 

2,12 

2o25 

•2,33  • 

Compiled  from  records  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 


Table  1^-  Tree  nut  si  Production  in  important  States,  average  l9  39-'^2( 
 annual  19^9 a  and  indicated  I950  l/  


Crop 


Almonds,  California  ..<>,.. 
Filberts,  Oregon  and  Washington 
Walnuts,  California  and  Oregon 
Pecansp  total  (l2  States)   


•  •  •  •  • 


Total  of  above 


Pecans 

Improved  varieties  ... o ... . 
Wild  or  seedling  varieties 


A vera: 
1939,l|g 


Tons 


23,310 
5.968 
65,860 
60  9 1^78 

155.616 


25p63l+ 


19^9 


Tons 


.1+3,300 
.  Il^,lll0. 
gg.lOO 
.6U^D87 

206,627 


23,687 

Uo,i+oo 


Indicat  ed 
1950 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  accotint  of  ecoaoraic  conditionso 


36,600 

6,100 

63,000 
5i+,g66 

160,566 


2l+,227 

30^639 


TalDle  l?**"  Apples,  western:    Weighted  avcrp.^^e  ?,uction. price  per  "boxj  all  grades, 

:   -        at  ITo''v  York  and  Chicago^  Aiagust~Octo,"bcr^  - 1 9^9;  .an*^  1^.5^  

•    •    ;1  :  ':  ^  ]l^HWn£toii_  "  ■  ,  %  All  V/estcrn 

Market,  month  t         ^                 5        ,                   *    r,           ^        *  Leading 

and  week;-.-  5         Delicious^,^  Jona^^    .    Rome  3cB.nty    -  .  _  varieties  

 ^  •   t.  19^-9        ig^o"   ?    l~9U'9  ?    19"^"'"£  "iQ^  s    1950    f  "19^  1950 

.  ~     ■  :  s    Pol,    "  Dol.~       Dolo       Dole       '  Polo  ""  '."Pol,""  Polo  Pol^ 
TO  TOHK      ,  " 

Aiigust  0.C...9S        - —           - —         - —        ^3  39 

Week  ended:        S                                                                       •'             ■      .  . 

SeptemlDer    1  ,s        -t-    — -                                       .  — —  7*"-  3^,22 

•  S  .J                   —                    —      ■  T--    ;     —  G'M  3^gn 

•             15       '  >—        - —       —        —       —         —  6pQ0  ^,03 

22  .J    :5cl9        . —      2o^9     ■    —       —         —  ^.27  K2k 

-29  .s     l+„oo         ~ —      — —     •               3,1^         —  ^o02  5ao 

October     ,6  .s     3.1^      5.60                 '   . —      ^.^7      ■■  —  3c^7  5,^3 

13  0:     3.10      hoki                 ^       -    ■          •   ■  —  3,27  U,Uo 

Season  avera'-:e  I  . 

through  Sept,  cl      Ua9                        2,1+9                        3p1U    •    ^^15  K^S 

CHICAGO  •■!■■. 

A-ugust  ,..o  =  .,s      —       —         —         —       — .  3o52~  3«>39 

Week  endedJ        :                     ,                                            ....  - 

September    i  ,l                                     ■  r —    ■: —    ;      - —    \20 

■.              S            —         T—         3.S9           ~-       ■  •    ^o95 

15  .s      —       —        3-^6         —        —         —  3^99  3o93 

22                    —       2,65       i+,ig       r—   :     —  3v^7  5f25 

29         3.1+3      1+.30        2p66        3,21       3^00         —  3as  3-77 

Octo"ber      6  .:     3,2i+      i+,l+7       2.pi+       2o95      2,51         —  3olS  3,::;i 

13.:    .2.92      l+.il        2.13       39O7      ^.^5   '    3o73  2o93  3»77 
Season  average  : 

throj.gh  6opt,         3.79      ^.P        2,51        3,27      3.00    :  3o5l  3=9^ 

Compiled  from  the  ITew  York  Ihily  Fruit  Soporter  and  the  Chicago  Fruit  and 
Vogetable  Reporter, 

Tahlell+o—    Pears,'  westernJ    Weighted  average ^  auction  price  r)er  "box,  all  grades, 

 at  Hew  York  and  Chicago;,  Aujgus t-Octo Iterp.  igl+9         195Q  ^ 

Ilarkct,  month            :         Bartlett         _i   Bosc  J  ^'A^'^y^  

 ^  and  week               :     ;    I9I+9     S  .  ..  1950  "  v  3-9^9      '    1950.    .  -  19^9     i  "l3T  . 

I  Pollars    Pollars    Pollars    '  Pollars       Pollars  Pollers 
NEW  YORK                                 :  ■ 

August  ,..0...:           3aOl+             -I+.5S.        l+cS6 

Sept emher   .!        3,75           5>5U         3.03            l+„73  3A2  U,I+5 

Season  average  through         s  '    .  - 

Septemhcr  3,51        -k'^SB    ■■  3.03          Uo73  3?^2  l+,l+6 

Week  endod'.    Octoher  6                 3.5I           1+<,SU         5,03            I+.19  2.9S  3„S0 

13  ....s.                  ■5»33-  •    3»36  3-i6  3.91 

CHICAGO  .  : 

Au^;ust   5        3.05  I+.6I 

Septemher...  o...:        3,65           5,5^--       2,69            l+,,27  3,00  1+^15 

Season  averrtge  through         :  .  ■ 

Septemher  3,1+6          1+^96         2,69            U,27  3,on  1+,15 

Week  endodJ    Octoher    6...:        3.7I+           5o26         2,61+            3^23  2.97  3«^93 

13          .   3.01         5o36       2,25          3,9^  3.0^  ^oOi 

•   , , 

Compiled  from  the  New  York  Paily  Fruit  Reporter'  and  tlie  Chicago  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Report er» 
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Ta'ble  Peaches:  ;\Pr\64u&tlon,'' l?y--.g©cgrTiphic^  divisions,  average 

;   •        ■■-    '4nnual '1949/  an  i "  In di ca t e  d: '  1 9 50 .  1  / 


Division 


New  Enf^land  », . . . 
Middle  Atlantic 
E.  IT.  Central 
W.        Central  .. 
S,  Atlantic  , 
E."  S.  Central  . . 
W,'  S.  'Central: 
^{cuntain 


Average: 
1939-^g?  ' 


:Indicat-e45 : 
:    1^50  ^ •^■»- 


1,000  1,000 
"bushels  "bu'sh-elc 


1,000 
.."bushels 


,20  g 
^,'733 

811 

1M39 

3,?46 

■■••'U,692. 

;''3fl39 


.  .27.6. . 

iBacif  i'c-  

■5,-S27  . 

.  ,5,027.j 

■7,795 

6,1+60: 

t 

•    ■  ■ 

■1,135 

1,067; 

■tjj^  S.  TOTAL  ,,. 

;9,319>  • 

.  .  .i+,22^: 

f 

.  1,013: 

:Cal  if  ornia  .  t  ^. 

■    3, 330  J 

:  .  Clinkstone  .  .i 

l,U29; 

:  .-Ere  est  one  , 

Pi vis Ion 


A-vera^e:  ^rshq. 
19  39„l+g. 


:lndicated 
:  1950- 


1,000 
"bushel; 


1,0  Op 
"bushels 


1,000 
"bushels 


-3?iS^^  29,72 


d/7C,030  '  .>,S1S  .  52,H07 

■'■29,1.61  •.  35,' 2ii  29,291+ 

'■,,12,151'  2i+;os5*'  19,66s 

'.11,009'  iiii26'  9,626 


_  .  .  I  —  :  r  \  ,  

If  For  sonfe  States 'in  certain  years,  production  i^jicludes  soniO  q.uantitie3  .  .  .  ' 
jinharvested  on.  account,  of  economic  conditions'^  •   ,.     .  '. 

Included"  est iir.at 6*3  of' production  in  Iowa,'.  iTe"bra5l:a,  Ari7;rna,  ani' ITevp.da  from  * 
L939"  "ti^rough  ■.19)+6»  •  -Est  iicat'es  of  peach  production  for  these  States  discontinued 
beginning  with  the  ,1 9^+7  crop.  .  ■  ■ 


'Ta"ble  l6.~    Pears:  ''^P.rb-duct ion,  "by  geographic  divisions  and  on  Pacific  Coast, 
.   average  i939'r-l+B,.  annual  19U9,  and  indirat-ed'  1 950  l/  '  


Division 


Average^  ... 

19  39ig;  ..191+9 


Indicated 
'  •  .  1950 


Pacific 


Average; 


;  19I+9 


:  Indicated 
:     1950  . 


i;ooo  "1,000 

"bushels  "bushels 


1,000.  ■ 

"bushels 


■r;ooo  y  l-,0GO 

"bushels.*  "bushels 


t!lew  England , . 
^i  ddl  e  •  "a  1 1  an  t  i'c 
E.  IT.  Central". 
W.  IT.  Central  '. 
S.  Atlantic  . . 
E.  S.  Central  . 
W.  S.  Central'. 
Mountain 
Pacific   I. 


/•  97- 
1,201 
i.,623 
338 
♦1,369 

1.031 

"^27 

•■  i+o& 


121+ 

1,580  . 

2,o6l+. 

307- 
725. 

51+1+ 

1,091 « 
•  1+3S. 


23,075' -  29, 531- 


120 
l,.l+ll+ 

1^1+^9 

21+.^ 

781 
1+97 
gl6 
191 
25.123 


U.  S.  T-OTAL  ... 


2(30,295  ••'36,i+oi4>  30,^57 


:Washj.ngtonj^'- 
2     *r.tal  ...i,, 
:    ■  I^artlett  ■  .. 
:      Other  .  . 
:Oregon,  total 
:      Bartlett  .. 
:  Other 
sCal^-f.,  t'o'tal 
:  .  .  Bartlett  .. 
:  Others  

• 

:Totjil  Sartlett 
:Tota;l  Other  .. 


■  ;7',070' 

5,23^ 
1,8:^2 
•I+,5^2 
*l,8^g 
■2,7^4 

11,^13. 

lc,oi7 
'1,396' 


'  7.030 

5,175 
1,855 
.6,166 

2,6gl 

.  3,^85 
16,335 

1^^335 
2,000 


17,123  22,191: 

\-5A^  "  7,3^0 


1,000 

"bi^shels 

•  5,200 
l+,2l6 
1,581+ 
5,572 
1,960 
3,612 
13,751 

12,33^ 
1,^17 

IS, 510 

.6,613 


1/    Fcr  some  States 'in  certain  years,  production  inclu^,es  s©jjie  , quant i ties 
uriharvested  o'n  account  of  economio  ccnditionsk-  ""^-V'/.' 

2/    Includes  estircates  of  ■  production  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey^  Iowa,  lTe"braska,'.  Delaware,  Maryland,  .New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada 
fr^n  1939  through  194-6.    E?;timatesof  pear  production' f pr  these  Stages  discontinued 
"beginnihg  with  the  I9I+7  crtp,    .    .•  .  ,  _       .  ' 


Table  17»~    Grapes:    Production  in  important  States,  average  1939~^^» 
annual  19^9>  and  indicated  19^0  if 


State 


Average:  ^qIiq  : Indicated 
1979         ■^^'^y    ;  1950 


State 
and  variety 


Average 


I9U9 


: Indicated 
1950 


Hew  York  • 
New  Jersey 
Penna, 
Ohio  ..... 
Indiana 
Illinois  • 
Michigan  • 
lov/a  •  • . .  • 
Missouri  , 
Kansas  ••• 
Virginia  , 
Virginia 
Carolina 
S.Carolina 
Georgia  ..S 


Tons 

5^,990 
2,lU0 

i6,U6o 

16,060 
2.350 

3,Uio 
33,990 
2,990 
K350 
2,300 
i.sUo 

1,360 
5,250 
1,130 

2,120 


Tons 

Us.Uoo 

2,200 
ll+,100 
15,S00 
2,500 
3,100 
3^,300 
\  500 
3,800 
2,lK)0 
1,800 
1,500 
U,500 
SOO 
2,300 


Tons 

73.300 
2.300 

.20,200 

17,500 
2,600 
3,600 

^,300 
U.lOO 
^,000 
2,200 
2,200 
1,800 
5,600 
1,000 
2,800 


Arkansas  •. 
Arizona  ... 
Washington 
Oregon'*. , . 


California 


Vine  •»  

Table  ........ 

Raisin 

Dried  2/  . 

Not  dried 


Tons 

9,270 
990 
16,360 
1,670 


56ii,ooo 
517,100 
1,502,500 
256,100 
U78,ioo 


Tons 

11,900 
1,000 

20  ,  800 
1,1K)0 


ons 


12,U00 
1,200 

23,700 
1,U00 


5 38, ODD  ^78,000 
51^,000  537,000 

1,^33,000  1,28*3, 000' 
262,000  — 
385,000 


2,583,600  2,1|85,000  2,298,000 


Total  California 
TOTAL 

UlTITED  STATES     3/2,776,885  2,662,100  2,520,2Q0 


1/    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.    2j    Dried  basis.    ^    Includes  estimates  of 
production  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Dolavjaro 
Maryland,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah  from  1939  through  19^6.    Estimates  of  grape  production  for 
these  States  discontinued  beginning  \Ath.  the  19^7  crop. 

Table  18 G-rapes,  California:    Weighted  avcra.^e  auction  price  per  lug  box, 

 at  New  York  and  Chicago,  August-October,  I9U9  and  1950  

Market  and    :     Seedless      :  Red  Malaga    :      Ribier       :      Malaga       :    '  Totay 
week  ended    iTsks  :  1950 ':  19U9  ;  1950  :  19^9  :  1950  :  19^9  :  1950  •»  19^9  «  1950- 


Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol,      Dol,      Dol.      Dol,      Dol.      Dol.  Pol. 


NEW  Yom 
August  25  • . .  • : 
September    1  •: 

.  S 
•  15 
22  .: 

29 

Season  average: 
through  Sept.: 
October      6  ..: 

13 

CHICAGO  . : 

August  25'  • . .  f : 
September' 


1 

8 

15 
22 

29 


Season  average: 
through  Sept.: 
October      6  : 

11. 


1.92 
2.80 

2.85 
2.29 
2.28 
2.03 

2.9^ 

3^36 

3,33 

1.88 
2. 32 
2.38 
2,01 
1.8^ 
2.35 

2.93 
2,87 
3>67 


3.03 

2,58 
3.  62 

K09 

3. '95 
2.98 

k.i2 
2,95 
3.95 

2.73 
2,76 
3.09 
3.69 
3.55 
2,92 

^,15 
3.11 
3.6U 


1.51 
1,33 

2,37 

2,10 

2.08 
1.75 


1.25 

1.51 
1.52 
1.75 


2.7^ 

2,85 
3,20 
3.1s 
3.26 
2.08 

3.13 
1.95 
2.73 

2,5^ 
2,68 
2.98 
2,95 
2.55 
2.09 


2.17  3.0^ 


2,77 
2.36 

2,83 

2.92 
2^26 

2j20 
2.53 

2.95 

2,03 

2.55 
2,36 

2.35 

2.1+6 

2.53 
2.35 
2.32 


3.S5 
3.^2 

U.21 
U,oi 
U.oi 
2.96 

3.92 
2.39 
3.15 

3,  SO 
3.50 
3.88 
U,l+1 
3.86 
2.30 

3.67 
2,82 


2,01 

2,15 
2.08 
1.85 
1.55 

2,82 
2.16 
3.11 


2,98 
2,98 
3.53 
2.93 
2,30 

2,77 
1.9^ 
2,0^ 


1,65 


1.53 
2.50 


2.67 
2.1+6 


2,65 
2,56 

2,77 
2.1+1+ 

2.06 

1,90 

2^13- 
2,08 
1,89 

2*59- 

2,19 

2,10 

2,13 
1.90 
1,86 


2.66  2,07 
1.91  1.67 
2.10  1,80 


3.97 
3.39 

3.70 

3.15 

2,22 

2^66 
1.98 
2,71 

3.55 
3,75 
3.3^ 
3,12 
2,70 
2,37 

2,87 
1.88 
2.1+9 


J9  ^  •  J~  r  _       — *i     -■ 

Compiled  from  the  New  York  Daily  Fruit  Reporter  and  the  Chicago  Fruit  and  Vogeta]J:e 
uG-oorter. 
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Ta^ole  19o-    Flume;  and  prunes:    Production  in  important  States,  average  1939""^^* 
annual  19^9  and  preliminary  1950j  also  utilization  of  prunes, 

 average  1939~^^>  annual  19^1-9 »  and  preliminary  1950  

Flums  and  prunes, 
production  l/ 


vState 


Average 
1939-^S 


I9U9 


iPrelinr 
:  inary 
:  1950 


Stat 


Prunes,  utilization 


Average 
1939-US 


19^9 


Prelim- 
inary 
1950 


Tons 


Ton: 


Plun-.s 
Michigan  ., 
California 

Prunes 


U,2g0  6,100 
76,300  90,000 


IJahr  

Washington,  all   

Eastern  Washington 

Western  Washington 
Oregnn,  all   

Eastern  Oregon  .... 

Western  Oregon  .... 


22,370 

2U,36o 
17,050 
7*310 
77,770 
16,300 
61,^70 


27,100 
25,00c 
15,000 
10,000 

18,000 

•  S9,C00 


Sons 

U,900 
73,000 


10,500 
13,600 
12,600 

1,000 
20,700 

3,200 
17,500 


Used  fresh  2/ 

I  dahc  •  

Washington  • 
Cregrin  

Canned  j/ 

I  daho  

Washir-gton  • 
Oregon   

Fro  zen 


Washington 
Oregon  . . . . 
Other 


Tons 


21 , 320 
13,961 
20,390 

U-70 
7,^1^ 

21,ll+C 
U/702 

i/^,53^ 


Processed 
Vfeshington 
Oregon  , . . , 


2.3  3 


Ton: 


21 , 900 
11 , 620 
23,UOO 

1,300 

20,S00 

Uoo 

3,300 


330 

200 


10,0CC 

12,70c 
6,Uco 

500 
70c 

10,gOC 

100 
1,^00 


100 


Call 


i  ornia 


Dry  Basis  _5/ 
190,600  152,000  1^3,000 


Dried 


Dry  ^asis  ^ 


Washington  • 
Oregon  , , . . . 


5+20 
7,1+UO 


^00 


9,200 


70c 


1/    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 

unharvested  on  account  of  eccnomiic  conditions.    These  quantit  ies .  are  not  included 

in  utilization  figures.     2/    Includes  quantities  used  in  farm,  household. 

^1    Includes  small  quantities  frozen  in  some  years  prior  tr  19^1.    ^  Shcrt-tim.e 

average,  The  drying  ratio  in  California  is  a'bout  2-1/2  pounds  of  fresh  fruit 

to  1  pound  driedj  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  from.      to  h  pounds  fresh  to  1  pound 

dried. 


Ta"blc  20.''  Pigo  and  olives:  Condition  on  OctolDer  1  and  production, 
 average  1939-Ug,  annual  ink'^  ar^d  indicated  1^50 


Crop  and  State 


Production  1/ 


Condition  October  1 


Average  : 


: Indicated:  Avera.'-e 


1939-^g  .19-^9      .    •)_rjr,o      ;  19-^9-Hg  : 


19^9 


:Indicatc<d 
i     1950  , 


Tons 


Ton: 


Tons 


Percent      Percent  Percent 


Fies 


California,  dried   

California,  not  dried  • 


Olive: 


California 


2/32,910  2/23,I]O0 
16,23c  8,000 


^7,900  35,000 


go 


5^ 


k2 


75 


5C 


ry    •^'er  som.e  areas  in  certain  years,  production  includes  som.c  quantities  not 
harvested  on  account  of  eccncmic  conditions, 
2/    Dry  Toasls, 
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